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Of course Mexico 
is the place—because in 
Mexico you can find all you want to 
see and do!—architecture—archaeology— paint- 
ings—modernistic buildings—and enjoy all sports 

—comfort and pleasures you prefer. 

We are very proud and happy that the Rotarians se- 
lected Mexico for their 1952 Convention. If you can- 
not come before this event—then when you attend the 
Convention you will convince yourself that Mexico 

is the perfect tourist country. 

Your money.goes further—you are a few hours 
from home and can enjoy 365 days of sun- 
shine. 


In Mexico you will be 
, 
at home. 





$250,000 LIQUIDATION 


A statement to our customers, 


friends, and the general public: 


In the period which followed the death of our founder and past President, Sarkis H. Nahigian, 
we found ourselves with too many rugs and too few liquid assets to meet the requirements necessary 
to the reorganization of our business. We were faced with the immediate and urgent need to raise 
money by liquidating our world-famous stock of Oriental rugs. We accomplished part of this in our 
spring Liquidation Sale. However, because our cash position is still below what is necessary to allow 
us to continue in business on a sound basis, we are faced with the necessity of raising $250,000. 

For this reason, we are once again offering you these outstanding opportunities to buy fine, 
handwoven Oriental rugs at bargains which are far below the current market values. 

NAHIGIAN BROTHERS, 


Shed Nl 


Haig S. Nehigian, President 

















PRICES SLASHED ON EVERY RUG IN NAHIGIAN 
BROTHERS’ WORLD-FAMOUS COLLECTION 


* Thousands of bargains . . . these * All sizes approximate . . . all 
are partial listings only! es ee ee rugs subject to prior sale 


MODERN ROOM-SIZE ORIENTALS SENSATIONAL ANTIQUE ROOM-SIZE ORIENTALS 


Type Size Regularly Sale REDUCTIONS Type Size Regularly Sale 
Kerman 17.8 «11.2 $2,250.00 $1,125.00 Aubusson 19.0 x14.0 $5,500.00 $2,150.00 
Kerman 18.3 x11.0 3,950.00 1,950.00 Tabriz 11.6 x 8.8 1,275.00 695.00 
Kerman 19.8 x11.0 3,250.00 1,585.00 EXTRA-LARGE ANTIQUE ORIENTALS Kerman 17.8 x10.2 2,250.00 1,375.00 
Foran 17.10x11.0 3,250.00 1,580.00 Type Size Regularly Sale Agra 19.8 x11.1 4,750.00 3,250.00 
Sarouk 13.10x10.9 1,395.00 825.00 Sarouk 20.6 x13.6 $ 6,250.00 $2,850.00 Wuntaza 13.10x10.7 ‘1,750.00 795.00 
Sarouk 17.8 x 7.2 1,150.00 785.00 Sorouk 20.10x12.4 3,950.00 2,185.00 Chinese 12.0 x 9.0 1,075.00 425.00 
Sarouk 15.8 x 8.2 1,500.00 1,050.00 8ijor 21.6 «12.10 3,750.00 1,850.00  ispahan 18.4 x11.6 3,250.00 1,295.00 
Sarouk 19.5 «12.3 2,975.00 1,625.00 Bijor 24.4 «13.3 5,500.00 2,150.00 Herz 14.5 x11.6 1,475.00 725.00 
Sorouk 14.1 x12.1 2,250.00 1,385.00 fFereghon 29.0 x17.10 9,500.00 3,500.00 Kerman 13.5 x 9.10 1,425.00 795.00 
Sparta 14.3 x11.10 975.00 525.00 fFereghon 21.6 x13.7 4,750.00 1,725.00  Keshan 14.2 x10.7 ‘1,875.00 985.00 
ispahan 19.6 x10.0 2,150.00 1,150.00 Kirmanshah 23.0x16.4 4,250.00 1,425.00 Aubusson 12.10x 9.9 ‘1,175.00 700.00 
Ispahan 18.6 x11.9 2,150.00 1,185.00 Kirmanshah 30.0x22.2 25,000.00 4,250.00 Serebend 19.6 x 8.0 3,500.00 995.00 
Ispahan 19.0 x11.10 2,350.00 1,295.00 Aubusson 20.0x 17.4 6,500.00 3,250.00 
Ispahan 17.5 «10.3 2,000.00 1,125.00 Aubusson 35.3x 14.2 6,750.00 2,250.00 Colorful Antique Hamadans 


Keshon 17.7 «11.3 2,675.00 1,595.00 Baktiari 22.5x 17.2 4,750.00 1,650.00 
sala 14.5 x10.4 1,650.00 900.00 Movustaphi 27.6x16.2 8,750.00 2,150.00 4.0 x 2.6 were $45.00 
Kirmanshoh 27.9x18.4 13,500.00 2,150.00 S ALE $ 2 7 50 


. : Shah Abbas 20.0x 16.4 4,750.00 1,850.00 
Heriz and Hamadan Orientals Oushak 30.6x17.4 7,500.00 1,750.00 
9.0 Se oe oe pons 242x127 2750.00 1,295.00 RARE ANTIQUE SQUARE SIZES 
were J to J . Type Size Regularly Sale 
$ am $ ee PALACE-SIZE MODERN ORIENTALS ycrosson 18.5 x 16.4 $4,250.00 $1,285.00 
S A L E 8 7 to 1 0 5 Type Size Regularly Sale Fereghan 14.7 «13.7 2,750.00 1,295.00 
Kerman 22.2 «12.2 $5,950.00 $2,995.00 fFereghan 16. 10x14.8 3,500.00 2,150.00 
Kerman 20.0 x12.3 3,500.00 1,985.00 Aubusson 19.0 x18.0 4,750.00 2,000.00 
ANTIQUE HALL AND STAIR RUGS Kerman 20.10x14.3 6,750.00 4,750.00 Aubusson 17.4 x17.0 4,500.00 2,000.00 
Type Size Regulorly Sale Sarouk 24.2 «12.7 3,500.00 1,825.00 Shah Abbos 18.0 x 16.0 3,850.00 1,425.00 
Khorassan 22.7 «9.6 $3,500.00 $1,295.00 Sorouk 20. 10x 10.0 2,850.00 1,625.00 Melez 12.7 «11.0 1,250.00 795.00 
Bijor 22.0 x6.1 1,850.00 700.00 Sarovk 20.2 x10.9 2,750.00 1,695.00 Hamadon 13.4 x13.3 3,250.00 1,395.00 
Fereghan 22.1 «6.5 2,150.00 775.00 Sporto 31.0 «14.11 3,550.00 950.00 Chinese 15.5 «14.1 3,250.00 2,100.00 
Kirmanshah 11.3 x2.2 675.00 395.00 Ispahan 31.0 «15.5 5,850.00 1,675.00 Keshan 89 «79 1,750.00 1,125.00 
Senna Kurd 19.3 x6.3 1,500.00 875.00 Kazvine 20.0 x10.0 2,500.00 1,495.00 jispahan 97 «9.3 1,650.00 925.00 
Serebend 16.5 x7.0 1,150.00 595.00 
Hamadon 24.0 x8.0 3,500.00 1,100.00 CRAG. 5800 
Carabagh 19.9 x3.3 595.00 225.00 > © Rugs sent on approval to Rotarians and their friends 
Serebend 16.6 x6.3 1,150.00 385.00 E 
Kilim 15.1 x5.7 525.00 225.00 \ } | | ( N 7 \ \ * Wire or telephone your order at our expense 
Carabagh 9.6 x4.11 325.00 140.00 J 


Fereghan 9.6 «4,10 395.00 145.00 
Dotter 


























© If the rug you wish is not listed, call or wire collect 
—or write us your requirements 
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Hamadan 12. 10x3.3 385.00 149.50 Yeas 


Souj-Bulok 11. 10x2.8 375.00 149.50 


Hamadan 16.2 x3.2 375.00 195.00 | ? | 
Fereghon 31.0 x4.10 2,950.00 1,125.00 169 North Wabash Ave. « FRanklin 2-8800 


Chicagos finest rug store- featuring Chicagos finest values 


195] 





50,000 FIRMS, including most of 
the biggest companies, prefer 
Speed Sweep to all other sweep- 
ing tools. Here is proof that 
Speed Sweep defies comparison. 
The only better proof is to test 
Speed Sweep and see for your- 
self how this better brush sweeps 
cleaner, faster and easier and 
ovutlasts ordinary brushes 3 to 1. 
Speed Sweep sizes and styles fit 
all kinds of floors ond sweeping 
conditions. Write today for com- 
plete facts. 


THE BRUSH WITH THE STEEL BACK 


MILWAUKEE DustTiess Bausn Co. 

$38 WM. 22 STREET, MILWAUKEE 3, WISCONSIN 
Gentlemen: Please send complete 
facts about Speed Sweep brushes. 


Company . 


State — 


| Address 


City Zone 
——— 


Debate Provides Background 
For Sam Hort, Rotarian 
High-School Teacher 
Bedford, Ohio 

As you read this letter, I shall be on 
my way to Pakistan to teach for a year 
at Lawrence College in West Pakistan 

I have had but a glance at 

the debate on Kashmir in Tue RoTarian 

for September, but I am putting it in my 

bag for leisurely reading on the way. I 

know it will provide helpful background 

for understanding some of the 


moment to 


tremen- 
dous problems in that part of the world 
interested in the matter of 
Pakistan during my 
Chairman of the International 
Committee of mv Club, one of 

ects being the entertainment of students 
from other the 
holidays I learned 

grow in 
level 


I became 
teaching in vear as 
Service 
the proj- 
lands 


over Christmas 


have that as we 
understanding on the local 
we find it easier to develop und 


standing on an international plane 


You Are a Fleming 
Says Joseru D. C. Witson, Rotarian 
Clergyman 
Foley, Alabama 
I believe someone slipped in the an- 

swer to the quiz in Stripped Gears for 

September [page 64]. If 

Flanders, 

ish. Fleming is 

adjective 


you are from 
not a Flem- 


Flemish the 


vou are a Fleming 
the 


noun, 


Sharp-} 


Eps. Not 


{ Face on the Rocks 
Seen by Dick J. Ne! 
Diego, California 
Wvyoming wl 
the 


some beauteou 


San 
Back in 
just over line from 
there are 
which I’ 


trout streams 
whipped many a tir 

udied the cover of THe Rovrarian for 
eve. I 


may 


August with an 


something in it 


appraising 
that é have 
It's a face on the rocks [see cut] 


saw 

you 

missed 
as plain as the famous face 

floor It's 

presume, at 


on the bar 
room smiling, I 
the nice one fisherman 


has hooked 


What's the Other Town? 

isks H. O, Metcatre, Rotarian 
ittorney-at-Law 
Varfa, Texas 
Do you have an anti-Texas complex? 

The article Presenting Rotary’s New 
Leader—Frank FE. Spain, by M. Rud ilph 
Norton [THE Rotarian for July], most 
carefully \labama 
vherein 
and then 


names ali the 
Frank 


“another 


towns 
spent hi 
ove! 1 Xa We 


t wondered where th vn ht be 


and further 
objections 


whether there may be 
either Frank or 
the town to mentioning its name. 


some 


from from 


Eps. Nort Strictl o “objections” fro 
anybody. The inadve ntly Texas 
City is Marshall 


slighted 


Any Keswick Man Knows Skiddaw 
Re ports J.B 
Past Service 


CLARK, Rotarian 


Keswick, England 
Through the kindness of 
Mayson, of Prince 


Richmond 
\lbert, Saskatchewan, 
Immediate Past District 
Rotary International, each 
Rotary 


Canada, and an 
Governor of 
Club of Keswick 
received a copy of the June issue of THe 
ROTARIAN with 


a photo of Skiddaw 


member of the 
its cover reproduction of 
Mountain, under the 
which we in Keswick live 
lives 

able to 


shadow of 
Any Keswick who 
where in the 


you all about it, 


mal! any 
tell 
cameraman 
from which to 
house in the 
and if 
in this vicinity, they 


world will be 
though the 
found an 
take the 


ground is 


unusual spot 
The 


Swinside 


view fore 


Lodge, any 
readers are will get 
lunch or tea there, It 
Derwentwater 
Grange and 
Catbells 


an excellent 
the 


is on 


road around from 


Keswick, Dy bridge, he 
I k, | I ig t 


base of 


Son Sees Skiddau 
Reports Mrs. Vivian E 
Wife of Rotarian 
Herington, 
Iam nota 


ANDERSON 


Kansas 
Rotarian and I 
but I 

Clix caught it 
THE for June}. 
Anderson, has studied in 


[Continued on page 61] 


have never 
seen Cumberland Was most happy 
to “see it as Camera 
[see cover of ROTARIAN 


My son, Jo E 


England this 


The day a rock smiled—from a detail 
of the front-cover illustration for The 
Rotarian for August letter). 


THI 


(see 


ROTARIAN 





‘EWS NOTES 


‘NT, AS this issue waar 

9t, were completing Rotary vi 

eir European tour at hal 

Belgium, France; Italy, ae “and Switzer ating 
rk for the United States £ , Italy, on 3 
ution." ; 


(EEK. Set by proc 
Rotary is October za 

r communities. Prom 

aper 705 outlining.#es 
"What Price Peace?®, 


ELLOWS. °° With plans 
Foundation Fello 
they, have chosen, 
ing received 3 mil 
net worth of 2 mild 
additional contr 


rf Valley flood’ & 


The story of : 


TIONS AHEAD. hi 
ons. To do some, 
portion of the {95 

planning Rotary* 

e other was the Is 

aker, of the U.S, 


TION GONE. Now being filled are orders for the 184-page “streamlined” book 
ells the story of Rotary’s Atlantic City Conventi addresses, legis— 
action, and pictorial coverage of many high lights. Already mailed are 

to each Rot ary Club. Additional copies: $1 each. 


SERVICE. To its 20th staff member with 25 years or more service, the Secre~- 
as is its custom, recently awarded a Rotary emblem ring. Computed was this 
These 20 staff members represent a total of 581 years of service to Rotary 
ational. 


STATISTICS. On August 27 thete were 7,378 Clubs and an estinated 349,000 
ans. New and readmitted Clubs since July 1, 1961, totalled 28 




















BUSINESS. 
GIFTS! 


No. 233 
Memo Pen Set 


No. 313 
Deluxe Ash 
Receiver 


No. 709-B Director Bill Fold 


——— 
: , oan No. 206 
Deluxe Magnifying 
letter Opener 
Give each prospect and 
customer a useful “Auto- 
point” business gift. (A 
few are shown here.) 
Their daily utility will 
give new prominence to 
your sales message... 
day after day, the year 
‘round. Put this powerful 
force of repetition to 
work. Customers do 
more business with firms 

they know best. 


FREE BOOKLET 
Get this dividend-paying 
booklet of “‘Autopoint” 
Business Gifts. It shows 
how to put to 
work for you a 
tested business 
Strategy that 
builds good will 
—increases sales 
profitably! Mail 
coupon for free 
booklet and quantity prices. 


"Autopoint” is a trad k of Autopoint Co., Chicago 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 


AUTOPOINT CO., Dept. R-10 

1801 W. Foster Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 

Send free booklet giving quantity prices on 
“Autopoint” Business Gifts 

FI so 6c ectoveccccese 





Street Address. 
City. 
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A ae Uta 


SEVERAL things give our debate-of-the 
month a special timeliness. One is that 


it appears just ahead of National News- 


paper Week, October 
during 


will 


1-8 (in the U.S.A.), 


which editors and 
freedom of the 
principle of 
other is that- 


tee of the 


publishers 
stress press aS a 
basic democracy An- 


with the Social Commit- 


Economie and Social Council 
having voted in mid-August not to call 
draft 
freedom-of-information convention—the 
problem reverts to the Assem 
bly of the U. N Are your Club pro 
October all 
that starting with the 


a world meeting to and sign a 


General 


grams for set? May we 
suggest, 
Messrs 
members could stage a lively, 
that 


light on why it’s so plagued hard for 60 


views of 
Binder and Noriega, two of your 
informa- 
tive debate . one might throw 
nations to agree on so seemingly simple 
a matter as what is news and where it 


WE JOIN 


cup. of 


Harvey Jacobs in raising a 


sweet cider to Autumn, most 


delicious of the seasons ‘ yet hasten 


to acknowledge that in many lands 
this is read October is not Au 
—but rather 
into Spring or Spring drying into Sum- 


mer 


where 
tumn at all Winter melting 
Perhaps it will all 
however. In a 


balance up, 
month 
when northern readers will be shovelling 
drifts of cold white 


soon to come, 


crystals out of their 


driveways, the cover of this Magazine 
will show some very lush tropic verdure 
—perfectly seasonal for a good many 


other readers. 

THAT COMING COVER is one 
in a series of features focused on Mexico 
that will thread 
from this one in your 
May For Mexico City, as 
will play host to 
May 25-29. 
Spain 
call.” This month 
the craftsmen of Michoacan 


element 


through every issue 
hands to that for 
next 


know, 


you 
1952 
month 
“official 


Rotary’s 
Last 
you the 


Convention, 
President gave 
you can look in on 

wr start 
your Spanish lessons. Next month a fel- 


low Rotarian of yours relates some 


singular Mexican adventures in under 
and John Frederick chats 
Mex 
Following issues will bring 
you and 
thing from what to see, do, 


Mexico to how it comes that in manafia 


standing 
about books that can enrich your 
ican travels. 
articles 


photos about every- 


and eat in 


land they are now shooting up skyscrap 


ers not tomorrow but last night! Read- 


ers who clip-and-save ought to have a 


sizable scrapbook on Mexico filled from 


these pages by next May. And that’s a 


good idea, isn't it? To start one? 


WORKSHOP 


NOTE to ous 
salt-cella 


val friends—the pen pals, 


collectors, philatelists, and 
Hobby Di 
first time 


this 


others who read and use our 


rectory each month: For the 


in many, many years it isn’t here 


time. Spatial pressures squeezed it out 
November will see it back—along with 


our regular Foundation Contributions 


Kiver-to-Kiver Klub, 


fate. 


feature and the 


whicl uffered the same 

AS HE tells how Rotarians helped some 

New England and T 
Model U.N. 

alludes to a papel Ro- 

tary International has er ad 


4 
published on the sub J itt] L NV 
It’s ti 


ject t's itled Steps 


“anadian youths stage 


Assembly, Charles Kinney 


in Arranging a Little 
U.N File 
and 


paper No 
this 
what it looks like 
free for the asking 
from Rotary Interna- 
tional, 35 E. Wacke1 


nois, U.S.A as are 


Drive, Chicago, Ili- 


some 200 other 
papers and program outlines on a rich 


variety of Rotary and related subjects 


THE EDITORIAL EYE drowsed momen- 
tarily last and let an 
holds 


month item 


say that so-and-so senior active 


classification GQ! #!% 


pes G 


As everybody 


knows, there is no such thing. There is 


senior active membership, to be sure, 


and that’s what the item should have 


said. Sorry if it confused you 
Little 


Vembership—and 


Maybe 


it’s time for another Lesson in 


Kinds of Classifica- 


tions, the like of which we have pre- 


sented several times, but this time aimed 
than at us 


less at vou 


THOUSANDS of young people will 
in lands not thei 


study 


own during the next 


nine months pward of 25,000 from all 


parts of the will be within the 


this is to the 


globe 


U. S. alone Surely all 


good. Yet a man long associated with 
International Houses asserts that around 
the world there are prominent men who 
are forever embittered against the “for- 
Why? Be- 
ignored or even socially 
Ninety 


to whom this .will never happen 


eign” land they studied in. 


cause they were 


excluded young men and 


women 
are those pictured on pages 17-19—our 


Rotary Foundation Fellows now out- 


first, 
second, education. It 


bound for a year’s adventures in, 
understanding and, 
won't happen to them because of 
and your Club, 


what of all the 


you 
which is fine... . But 
other students without 
ready-made friendships? Who will 
remember them?—Ebs. 


these 


THE ROTARIAN 





Ao OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


At 11, Joe Austert SMALL 
had plans for his own out- 
door magazine. Ten years 
later he began putting them 
to work, and is still doing 
so as editor and publisher 
of Western Sportsman. When 
the out-of-doors beckons, he 
doffs his editor’s eye shade, dons his helmet, 
and heads for adventure. He is a Texan. 

To keep himself “rut free,” 

ABRAHAM SEGAL, a Philadel- 
phia, Pa., high-school English 
teacher, writes articles, mys- 
teries, and stories for juve- 


Small 


niles. By doing so, he says, 
he “gets around, meets many a 
hard-working people.” He has 
three children, likes chess 
Ex-reporter and ex-magazine editor Don 
WHARTON turned to free lancing some 15 
Chednott years ago. Since then he has 
written for many U. S. period- 
icals. He lives in New York 
e- City, has two daughters, likes 

surf swimming 
Stuart Covinecton sold his 
first writing at 17. Now he is 
a full-time free lancer in Co 
lumbus, Miss., with varied 


Segal 


Wharton 


newspaper experience behind him 
Another ex-reporter is JOHN WICKLEIN, now 
an editor for Electrical World 
magazine He holds degrees 
in journalism from Rutgers 
Columbia Universities, 
writes in his spare hours. A 
homeowner in Bloom 
,N. J., he finds decorating 
eeps the ma the house : . 
eae So do tw babies Wicklein 
The pleasures of Harvey C. Jacops in 
clude writing and teaching (he does both at 
Franklin College in Indiana), 
playing the piano (especially 
at his Rotary meetings), 
watching basketball, and hik- 
ing with his wife and two 
boys 
CuHarLes B. Kinney, JR. a 
Jacobs Plymouth, N. H., Rotarian, is 
a dean at Plymouth Teachers 
College SART MCDOWELL is a ROTARIAN 
staffman 
The covet photo was taken by Eva LUOMA 
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This Rotary Month 


Freedom of Information (Debate ) 
To Restrict It Endangers All 
Se INI Sos ose coecetbes CARROLL BINDER 
It’s a Freedom Requiring 
Defense against Abuse Raut Norirca 
Let’s Be Positive 
The U. N. Assembly Meets 
in Plymouth 
Autumn Harvey C. Jacops 


about Peace. ,...BeNngamin A, COHEN... . 


Cuartes B. Kinney, | 


Rotarians in the 

Meet Dr. ‘Wick 

Rotary’s 90 New Ambassadors 

The Arts of Michoacan 

Never Mess with a Grizzly Jor AUSTELL SMALL. .... 
The Crippled Adult Bart McDoweLL....... 
Something for the Press..............JoH~v F. WicKLEIN 
Teacher Goes to Town ABRAHAM SEGAL 
Don WHARTON 


Two Drinks and the Driver 
r 


Adventure in Citizenship Tne Scrarcupap Man... 
Halloween without Havoc 
Peeps at Things to Come 
ee eG | Pee errr reer Joun T, 
When It’s U. N. Week 
Other Features and Departments: 
Your Letters... They Still Sing in Korea 


The Editors’ Works hop. a Personalia 

Library for Free... The Deluged Land Digs Out. 
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To Restrict It Endangers : 
All Other Freedoms NOLMOM. Of 


Says CARROLL BINDER 


tk Is there a basic and world-wide right to 
HE right to seek, receive, and impart informa- the free interchange of news and views? 
tion without governmental or any other control is Ever since World War II—with political 
one of the most precious of all freedoms. Without barriers to free communications rising 
such freedom of information no other freedom can ' diplomats and newsmen of U. N. coun- 
be secure and there can be very little progress tries have striven to draft and agree on 
toward greater knowledge or better ways of life. 
This concept is so much a part of the American ; 
way of life that it is hard for most Americans to 
realize how other nations exist without it, or why . Debate-of- 
some Governments wish to impose restrictions upon 
our freedoms 
We believe in our free prin- 
ciples and practices to such an 
extent that we would like to 
universalize them. We believe 
other peoples would benefit from 
freedom of speech and of the 
press as we benefit. We also 
realize that our own freedom of 
Carroll Binder is direc information would be more se- 
pe png ceed on on cure if a similar degree of free- 
{Minn.) Tribune dom obtains elsewhere 
spondent, he recently Our mediums of information 
served as United States s 
delegate on the 15-na and that means our radio, tele- viet dictatorship rather than as in the United States 
writing the much debated Vision, films, books, and periodi- by an electorate of more than 50 million which must 
rr ga py med freedom = Gals of every description as well depend upon mass communications for most of its 
as our daily newspapers—cannot information 
give Americans a complete version of what goes on Americans have another interest in the preserva- 
abroad if there are restrictions on what they learn tion and extension of existing freedoms of informa- 
and communicate tion. Such principles and practices can flourish ancl 
Without comprehensive and truthful information be secure only if they are widely prevalent. It is an 
about what goes on abroad the American people can- old truism that if counterfeit or debased currency 
not make wise judgments as to what our Govern- circulates widely, good currency goes into hiding 
ment should and should not do. Since under our Free principles and practices likewise have a hard 
system of government such judgments are made time surviving in any society or era in which re- 
ultimately by the citizenry, and since what the strictive principles become more and more prevalent. 
United States does or does not do affects the security Such considerations underlay efforts initiated 
and well-being of the whole world to a larger degree about seven years ago by the United States Govern- 
than ever previously was the case, the importance ment at the behest of the American press to persuade 
of full and accurate information should be apparent other Governments to lower barriers to the free flow 
to everyone. When a nation exercises as much of information between and within countries. It was 
power for good or ill as the United States exercises hoped to extend the sort of information practices 
today, a right or a wrong basic decision has far- prevailing in the United States to other countries 
reaching consequences for others as well as for by international compact 
Americans. It may even affect the course of civiliza- It was hoped to assure the right to obtain and 
tion transmit information from abroad without hindrance 
This is writter call attention to the responsi- in the form of restrictions upon the movement of 
bilities which go with great political, economic, and persons seeking information or censorship. It was 
military power and not in a sense of arrogance. It hoped to assure the right of scholars, scientists, and 
could be said with equal truth of Russia, which has everyday citizens freely to seek and receive informa- 
been cast in just as responsible a role as the United tion about their work and about new methods of 
States at this stage of history, and of course it was work without respect to national boundaries. It was 
true of other major powers in other eras hoped to assure freedom of people abroad to receive 
In Russia, however, decisions affecting the whole news reports, films, periodicals, radio broadcasts, 
world are made by a dozen men comprising the So- and books from the United [Continued on page 58] 
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Tofpunition 


a convention acknowledging such a right 

the right of freedom of information. 
Why little suecess has thus far attended 
the effort is revealed in this timely ex- 
change of views on the numerous and 
complex issues involved.—TuHe Eprrors. 


| the-Month 


> 


Skete’) by 
Ernest King 


It’s a Freedom Requiring 


Defense against Abuse 


Says RAUL NORIEGA 


fe THE common man living in a democratic 
atmosphere where institutions and laws normally 
regulate social life and relations between the indi- 
vidual and the State, freedom of information is no 
problem. He sees newspapers and books published 
without censors, and broadcasting and cinemato- 
graphic industries at work without apparent limita- 
tions 

But once in a while he may read in newspapers 
of an investigation against a monopolistic control 
by an individual or by a corporation of the informa- 
tive channels; or he may hear of accusations that 
political influences or mercantile partnerships in- 
tend to manage arbitrarily the policies of a publica- 
tion; or he may learn about complaints of the radio, 
television, or cinema industries against the censor- 
ship affecting them. Still more on occasions he even 
hears about freedom of teaching being restricted. 

If the common citizen is unapprehensive, all such 
news will affect him less than the flight of a mos- 
quito. But he should be alerted to its significance. 
For freedom of information as the basis of all insti- 
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tutional development within democracies and the 
information channels, popularly known as_ the 
Fourth Estate, integrated with the executive, legis- 
lative, and judicial branches, is what makes possible 
a democratic government. If the means of informa- 
tion are not independent, or are corrupted, the whole 
architecture of a democratic State will be weakened 
and may fall. 

Wherever informative channels are subject to 
open or hidden controls, or wherever there are bar- 
riers to free intercourse of information with the 
exterior, either there already exists some form of 
dictatorship or the so-called democracy is an amiable 
comedy 

And we must wonder: Should freedom of infor- 
mation at home be of less importance to citizens 
than the flight of a mosquito? Of what importance 
is it to them that in the distant antipodes an 
absolutist regime denies freedom of information and 
opinion, or that it allows the press, radio, television, 
theater, and cinema to exist only in the narrow and 
rigid way convenient to its own dictatorial interests’ 

But let those same unapprehensive citizens reflect 
a moment and they will feel as concerned about 
freedom of information and international protection 
of news transmission as any press association! 

Democracy, let us remember, is a system which 
has just begun to write a chapter in the history of 
mankind. Its first great and effective experiment 
began less than 200 years ago with the birth of the 
United States and with the French Revolution 
Democratic principles, though vigorous, are not vet 
sufficiently strong or resilient to 
cope with the ancient practices 
of absolutism which cover tens 
of centuries before and after the 
advent of Christ. Constant vigi- 
lance is, therefore, necessary to 
stay the hands of those who 
would weaken or abolish free- 
dom of exoression, religion, 
thought, association, teaching, SS 
work, and movement. a. a tn ee 

We also should remember the editor of El Nacional, 

Mexico City daily paper 
natural tendency of every gov- As Mexico's alternate 
ernment body to abuse its own {45%3%S0)° WO Maaed 
power. Even in good faith, with [7° , Commissions | on 
the avowed purpose of defend- He is now Assistant Sec 
Mi i retary of the Treasury. 
ing democracy, it may sever the 
liberties or limit them by the influence of fear or 
political interests of groups holding political power 
Moreover, the example of dictatorships could cor- 
rupt and sicken regimes which previously were 
respectful of their democratic tradition. 

This is why freedom of information has a role of 
foremost importance in the United Nations. For just 
as in the life of a nation freedom of information is 
the foundation of all other liberties, so in interna- 
tional affairs it is the basis of the good interrelation- 
ship and an essential to the mechanism of world 
order. 

Thus, in Geneva, under the patronage of the U. N.., 
was inaugurated the Conference on Freedom of 
Information. Three projects were developed and 
also a series of important [Continued on page 60) 
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Lot Be POSITIVE. ... about 


i= eaerreent noon a few 


months ago 
of my own Kcr Club in San- 
tiago, Chile—a pleasure I have 
had only infrequently in the past 
six years. Asked to speak, I found 
my theme in a certain aspect of 
Rotary itself: its effort to promote 
positive, attitudes 
toward all issues of public inte 
est, to be for something rather 
than merely against something 


ittended a meeting 


constructive 


else. 

As I have known 
through the years, I have seen it 
work through its aims and activi 
ties to develop group codperation 
which, through service, 
and social solidarity, enriches the 
life of the community, whether it 
be one’s own city or the world 

Thus, as I talked with my fetlow 
Rotarians of Santiago, I spoke of 
the pressing need to abandon the 
habit, so deeply rooted in many 
countries, of getting together to 


Rotary 


goodwill, 


U. 


A view of the U. N., now six years old, 


citing the power 


combat something or someone, 
and to develop instead the spirit 
of rallying in support of ideas and 
projects that appeal to everyone 
The cause of peace, surely, is one 
of these to which we can all 
pledge our loyalty, broadening the 
human partnership in the affairs 
of the world to achieve it 

To enlist the support of peoples 
everywhere we must give nations 
and individuals the clear feeling 
that they belong, with full equal 
rights, in the world community, 
and that international codperation 
will help them, through technical 
assistance in every field of mate- 
rial and spiritual interest, to be- 
come full-fledged shareowners in 


N. Week in Rotary 


A PROCLAMATION 


Tue establishment of the United Nations on October 


1945, launched a world effort to foster international 


understanding, goodwill, and peace. 


Much has been achieved. 


ward all over the world. 


Tremendous efforts go for- 


The objectives of the United 


Nations bespeak the hopes of all the peoples of the world. 


These hopes can be realized only through the informed 


and resolute influence of public opinion in all countries. 


Accordingly, L invite every Rotary Club in the world to 


join in a vigorous program of public enlightenment con- 


cerning the goals, achievements, and tasks of the United 


Nations, and I proclaim the week of October 21-27 as 


UNITED NATIONS WEEK for Rotary International. 


; wr | 


President, Rotary International 


of constructiveness. 


the business of building a better, 
more peaceful world for everyone 

In the six brief years of its ex- 
istence the United Nations has 
been trying to promote this posi- 
tive method of building interna- 
tional peace and security despite 
the tremendous pressure of criti- 
cal events. Though these latter 
take spectacular priority in all 
mass media-information channels, 
obscuring constructive gains, yet 
progress has been made in the 
right direction. The manner in 
which joint military action for col- 
lective security was achieved to 
repel aggression in Korea is one 
of the most hopeful events in 
world history. 

No one can look at the present 
state of world affairs without so- 
ber realization of the difficulties to 
be overcome to achieve what the 
ordinary people of all countries so 
ardently wish for—a decent life, 
with home, work, food and shel- 
ter, freedom and opportunity to 
develop their own way of thought 
and faith, and—above all—secur- 
ity from the threat of war. 

It is not only the aggression in 
Korea, or the gap between “East” 
and “West,” or the tensions in 
Iran or Kashmir or other parts of 
the world that have to be dealt 
with. Mankind still has some age- 
old enemies to master. Natural 
disasters such as flood, drought, 
disease, and pests still exact costly 
toll, not only in material damage, 
but in human life. 

Whole areas of the world are 
still underdeveloped, which means 
all too often that their populations 
are underprivileged. Millions of 
humans exist on the starvation 
line. The number of homeless 
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BENJAMIN A. COHEN 


{ssistant Secretary General of the 
United Nations for Public Information 


in the world also runs 

nillions. Three-quarters 

lt population of the 

no formal education 

1as still to be eradicated 

areas and human rights 
full meaning in others 

se are terrible facts, but 

ould be regarded as a chal- 

to our minds and hearts to 

ren edy, not as grounds for 


re world-wide problems 
need to be tackled with 
techniques. They require 
participation of all peoples, 
their Governments or 
private organizations 
ombined operations” was the 
ven during World War II 
e feats of teamwork in 
inits of land, sea, and air 
often belonging to many 
countries, successfull, 


couperated to crack an enemy p 
on which, without that *com- 
ition of effort, would have 


d impregnable 
combined operation” tac- 
lied to the no less dramatic 
challenging objectives. of 
in be equally effective. It 
method of international co- 
ration. It is a tool for human 
It is what the United 
; has to offer to its 60 mem- 
ountries, their peoples, and 
e world at large 
Conscious that still far too many 
people know far too little about 
the world organization, I some- 
times ask individuals I meet what 
it is they picture when they think 
f the United Nations 
To some it means the new per- 
U. N. headquarters build- 
it iat has added a tall and origi- 
nal structure to the Manhattan 
skvline 
Others [Continued on page 56] 
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Heading the U. N.’s 300-man depart- 
ment bracketing press, radio, films, and 
publications, Benjamin Alberto Cohen 
was born in Concepcién, Chile, there 
began a notable career as a newsman. 
From it he turned to diplomacy, serv- 
ing Chile as Ambassador to Bolivia and 
Venezuela. Sidelights: reads a book a 
day and can still operate a linotype. 


Photo: United Nations—Dept of Public Loformation 
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Charles B. Kinney, Jr... Telis How 


The ‘U.N. Assembly’ Meets in Plymou 


In New Hampshire, students step into statesmen’s shoes 


for this model session, sponsored by a Rotary District. 


Darien is ready. The 


flags of all the member nations are 
at last in place around the hall 
The rows of desks have been trued 
up. The national placards lean in 
their slotted bases. On the 
tiered dais officials and clerks have 
finished sorting papers out of brief 


two- 


eases and 110 representatives 
of the 60 United Nations are po 
ing noisily into the great chambe1 
Rising from. the 
chair the delegate from Iran picks 
up the gavel, raps it steadily for a 


pres dent's 


dozen counts. The buzz of conve: 


sation dies and the delegates settle 


10 


themselves with a rustle of papers 
The first plenary 
General Assembly, 
Plymouth, New 
come to order 
Procedural matters come first 
Then, with the floor open to the 
world, the delegate from Nation- 
alist China springs to his feet 
wanting to know “How much long- 
er must we endure this Western 
trade with the Chinese Red re- 
gime?” Answers pop all around 
the room. One by one, other ex- 


session of the 
meeting lm 
Hampshire, has 
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plosive issues come up: “Pakistan 
must have water rights!’ “| 
move a review of the MacArthur 
“Germany should 

“Let's redouble 
our efforts in Korea!” All the while 
a hard-working Secretariat re- 
cords the debates, and technical 
advisors help unsnar] parliamen- 
tary problems 

All this happened on the first 
day we brought the United Na- 
tions to Plymouth. It was not, of 
course, the real General Assembly 


dismissal!” 


be rearmed!” 


(which, incidentally, was to begin 


its sixth meeting on November 
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France). No, it 
General Assembly 
ind it was sponsored by 
District 286 and Plymouth 
All 110 of our 
voungstel trom 
ools in that District 
Vermont and part of 


lire in the | 


Quebec in Cat 


ing this 
to encourage 
the way the 
ie, our idea 
Rotary Clubs } 
ittle U. N 
higan Wa 
yn; and other place 
Internationa 
ww to go about setting 
pe of model U. N. meet- 
one thing we _ were 
pon we were going to 
dea for all it was worth 
this as real a mock U.N 
inyone ever saw. When 
over and a senior high- 
said to me, “Now I | 
get this straight before 
There wasn’t any offi- 


cial connection between this and 
the real U , was there?’’—well, 
we felt we'd done it 

Ever since, questions about the 
project have rained down on us 
like, “What did people in towns 
round about think of it?” Bus- 
loads of observers came to watch 
our spirited Assembly 

Another question: “How long 
did it take to organize? Six 
weeks, but more time is bette 

And, finally, “How did you plan 
it?” Here is where you may settle 
back while I tell you the story be- 
1ind the story of Plymouth’s 
Model Assembly. 

First, somebody has to get the 
idea and start “talking it as did 
President Howard Jones, of Plym- 
outh Teachers College, and some 
of his faculty members. President 
Jones, not just incidentally, is a 
member of Plymouth Rotary 

Next you outline your program 
and its cost. We planned a three- 
day meeting—and, knowing of Ro- 
tary’s fine record of disseminating 
information on the United Nations 
—we thought next of our District 


The delegates raise hands to vote on agenda. 


“Imperialism!” shouts the Soviet delegate. 


Discussing the important question of German rearmament, the delegate from France rises to a point of order, questioning some procedure 
r 
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The Chilean delegate urges sup- 
port of U. N. action in Korea, as 
another delegate studies a hand- 
book on procedure. . . . (Below) 
Rotary leaders and distinguished 
visitors attend the banquet. : 
Knight, President of the Plymouth 
Club and toastmaster, is at right. 


{ lighter moment for the dip- 
lomats is “Cafe Internation- 
ale.” a fellowship mixer held 
for delegates the first night. 


Governor, then Edwin Cederholm. 
To him and to the Chairman of the 
District International Service 
Committee, Lloyd Squier, of Wa- 
terbury, Vermont, we showed our 
outline. District 286 therewith 
joined the College as a sponsor. 

For the next five weeks things 
hummed. We lined up our Assem- 
bly Hall, dormitory rooms, and 
volunteer typists for our Secretar- 
iat. We invited high schools all 
over the District to send delegates. 
And through International Serv- 
ice Committees, we urged Clubs 
to pay each delegate’s $15 regis- 
tration fee—which covered room 
and board 

Lining up speakers came next, 
and we felt lucky indeed to get 
King Gordon, of the U. N. Secre- 
tariat; Dr. Benjamin Brown, Dep- 
uty Secretary General of the U. S. 
Mission to the U. N.; and two offi- 
cials of New Hampshire—the 
Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Lane Dwinell, and 
Commissioner of Education Hilton 
C. Buley 

A few days before the sessions 
started, I had the pleasure, as dean 
of the College, of accompanying 
ten young members of our campus 
International Relations Club on a 
visit to U. N. headquarters in New 
York—which made them _ good 
technical consultants for our pro- 
duction. Whenever possible—and 
this was important—we gave our 
young delegates an advance 
chance to choose the country they 
wanted to represent. And they 
went at it! Burrowing into mag- 
azines and reports, they learned 
all about their adopted nations 

before arriving. The last few 
days were full ones, but on the day 
our “Iranian” delegate rapped for 
order, everything was ready. 

“Now,” you ask, “once it started, 
how much help did all you wise 
college ‘profs’ and businessmen 
give the kids?” 

The answer is, ‘As little as pos- 
sible.” They untangled their own 
problems, heard their own com- 
mittee reports, passed their own 
resolutions—and learned about 
the U. N. by doing a close approxi- 
mation of what it does 

My fellow Rotarians and I aren't 
shouting it from the housetops, but 
can you guess who learned the 
most when the “U. N. Assembly” 
met in Plymouth? Shhh! We did! 
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Rotarian, Franklin, Ind. 


Ai TUMN. the dictionary says, is the season of the year between 
Summer and Winter, “sometimes called Fall.” 

And the encyclopedia tries to be more scientific: “It extends from 
the Autumnal equinox, September 22, to the Winter solstice, Decem- 
ber 22.” 

A dull season for dictionary and encyclopedia makers, I take it. 

What is Autumn? We asked the question the other night when 
the dancing flames of our campfire had relaxed, weary and spent, to 
glowing embers, and the tall straight trees whispered uneasily 
gaunt premonitions of a season come a-dying. 

You can’t say it’s “betwixt and between,” as the dictionary feebly 
excuses itself. That’s no better than defining the Atlantic Ocean as 
a “body of water between Alejezar, Portugal, and Red Gap, Vir- 
rinia.” This would hardly satisfy those who have seen it. 

What is Autumn? Well, it’s a blending of star dust and ripe paw- 
paws, of moonglow and walnut juice. 

It is tramping over hills and mountains, wading to your knees in 
fallen leaves, being knee deep in death and finding nothing unpleas- 
ant, 

It is broken corn blades in the wind, trailing long lines of spider- 
webs—floating lazily out to foul a luckless invasion. It is the call of 
the lonely quail perched on a post for one last timid plea. 

It is the nocturnal symphony of a million crickets—plucking, 


tuning, and bowing. Concerto for E-string. 


It is skuffing down a country lane and smelling ragweed and 
goldenrod. [t is throwing walnuts at tree trunks. Now look at your 
hands. It is apple cider in one hand, pumpkin pie in the other. 

It is lying on your back in the sun and watching a crow formation, 
black pursuit models, gang up for a swift rout. It is the ominous 
rustling of Summer-garmented trees budecked for one final fling. 

It is a new moon split clean as a shaving, curled up on the western 
sky before the sun has gone out. It is cottony clouds drifting aim- 


S33 


lessly to nowhere. 
It is blue haze over blushing hills, long fingers of fog caressing the 
valleys in the early morning, and pale smoke breaking the chill. 
It is the dull clunk of ripe apples falling to the ground: slowly, 
one by one, as a Summer lifetime ends. It is squirrels chattering on 
a hickory limb. Ripping bark. Carrying. Cracking. Chewing. And 





more carrying. Social Security. 

It is children clutching books to their eager bodies and new expe- 
riences to their souls. It is a picnic on Saturday, freedom in young 
voices, the creak of a swing, and “hot dogs” sizzling on a stick. 

It is bicyeling in the park, wind blowing on tan cheeks, and lovers 
touching hands. It is wading in a cool brook, tossing pebbles in the 
quiet inlets, and sending sticks down to the sea. 

It is sunlight strained through pale clouds; pale turning dark: 
dark turning darker. It is rain on the roof, a slow, drumming beat: 
beating the Last Movement—Finale. 

It is a weary flower stem leaning away from the wind. It is 
ragged, faded petals (“What beauty,” we said) settling lightly to the 
earth from which they were born. 

They bear no fanfare, no eulogy, no tears. 

This is Autumn—life dying that it might live again. 
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Rotarians in the NEWS 


Saluting nine men honored 


Prince Dhani Nivat (left), of 
Bangkok, Thailand, has been 
named Regent of his kingdom 
in the absence of Thailand's 
King. who is in Switzerland. 
The Prince was the 1950-51 Ro- 
tary Governor of his District. 


Venancio Deulofeu, of 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 
(right), has been elected 
to the presidency of the 
Association of Argentina 
for the Progress of Science. 


Raymond H. Barrows (at 
left), of San Francisco, 
Calif.. has been appoint- 
ed executive director of 
the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis. 


H. G. Blakeslee (right). 
of Chicago. Ill. is now a 
member of the board of 
directors of the National 
Association of Food Equip- 
ment Manufacturers 


Charles 1. Morton (lejt), 
of Raleigh, N. C., is nou 
serving as president of the 
imerican Association of 
Railroad Superintendents. 
It has 1400 members. 


by their crafts or nations. 


George H. Aull, of Ander 
son, 5. C., has been chosen 
president of the American 
Farm Economic Associa- 
tion, an organization com- 
prised of 2,000 members. 


Douglas T. Neale (left), 
of Philadelphia, Pa., head 
of three Schoettle compa- 
nies, is now the National 
Paper Box Manufacturers 
{ssociation’s presi dent. 


Otto H. Fischer (right), 
of Oakland, Calif., was 
elected to the presidenc ’ 
of the Diesel Engine Man. 
ufacturers Association at 
its Chicago convention, 


L. C. Allman, Past Presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club 
of Detroit, Mich. heads 
the Truck-Trailers Manu- 
facturers Association as 
itsnewly chosen president. 





Dr. Anderson... 


met’... 


i 
1 


--.-Out promoting better farming... 


at his laden desk ... 


Meet Dr. ‘Wiehk?’ 
HE CURES HIS PATIENTS’ PROBLEMS 


5 kering light of a kero- 
sene lamp painted grotesque sil- 
houettes on the walls of the 
shabby room in which the pale 
woman lay. .Young Dr. William 
H. Anderson looked from the bare 
cupboard to a row of medicine 

bottles that lined the mantel 
in get you well he told 
nan, “but I'll need more 
contents of those bottles 

ne tomorrow 

marly the next morning he was 
knocking at the door of the ram- 
shackle dwelling In his arms was 
1 sack bulging with groceries pur 
d with his own meager 
fund Spreading the food on the 
table, he told his patient, “Eat 


three square meals a dav and fol- 


ind starting a call with daughter 
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low the directions of this prescrip- 
tion. If you do, you'll be on the 
mend in a little while.” 

Though his patient recovered, 
her plight bothered the young 
Booneville, Mississippi, doctor. 
Many families in Prentiss County 
faced the same dire poverty he 
had encountered in her rude back- 
woods home, and Dr. Anderson 
set about to find a v,emedy. When 
his diagnosis was completed, it 
listed these cures: new irdustries 
to provide jobs, improved roads to 
promote trade, better farming, 
adequate schools, health educa- 
cation, and more doctors 

Rotarian “Wick” Anderson had 
then no clear idea how his ambi- 
tious plans were to be accom- 
plished. But today, a quarter cen- 
tury later, he has sparked his 
neighbors to action and has seen 
all these goals achieved 

A prosperous, growing county 
seat of 3,285 citizens, Booneville 
now boasts a huge cheese plant 
which fattens the purses of 1,300 
farmers annually, two garment 
factories emploving some 500 men 
and women, and a canning center 
Prentiss County is networked 
with good roads, and its people 
are proud of their consolidated 
school and junior college at 
Booneville. For the schools, Dr 
Anderson waged a heart-and-soul 


...Checking with wife, Mil- 
dred, on his column copy 


struggle through personal efforts 
and the columns of the Booneville 
Independent, a weekly newspapet 
he once owned and now edits with 
his pretty wife, Mildred, a former 
schoolteacher 

When Booneville’s modern 50 
bed hospital was opened in 1949, 
it crowned the doctor's long cam 
paign for one. For 15 years he 
had bought up land for the hospi- 
tal, then sold the 
tract to the hos- 
pital organization 
for much less than 
the cost to him 

The way hasn't 
always been easy, however 
of the projects the doctor spear- 
headed required years to accom- 
plish, while others faced extinc 
tion after they were won. When a 
move developed to abolish the 
county agent's post, he fought for 
this farm need—and won 

Through his editorials and fea- 
ture articles, Editor Anderson 
keeps subscribers posted on sub 
jects ranging from prenatal care 
to proper diet. To those he can- 
not reach through his newspaper, 
“Wick” Anderson goes in person, 
discussing at meetings in country 
schools, churches, and crossroads 
stores ways to stay healthy 

After serving for 14 years as 
county health officer, Dr. Ander 


Unusual 
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\ Rotarians 
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Library for Free 


M artinspurc was fortu- 
nate. It had just about all the 
good things a little town of 1,- 
560 should have—except one. 
Prosperous and progressive, 
this clean small community of 
central Pennsylvania did lack 
a community library. 

True, there’d been talk of 
starting one. Blair M. Bice, 
young editor of the weekly 
Herald, had long cherished 
the dream. Through spirited 
editorials, this Martinsburg 
Rotarian had tried to rouse in- 
terest, and there had been sev- 
eral attempts to launch a free 
library. Nothing, however, 
had come of them. 

But when petite Jane Hoyt 
came to town, the dream be- 
gan to take shape. Jane was 
college-bred and a full-fledged 
librarian Besides, she was 
young and beautiful, and bub- 
bling with enthusiasm for 
Blair Bice’s idea. So, in no 
time at all, the two of them 
mapped out a library organ- 
ization and assembled a board 
of directors consisting of a 
minister, a dentist, a doctor’s 
wife, a teacher, a salesman, a 
housewife—and a poetess! 

At once the various clubs of 
the town sat up and took no- 
tice. One donated an upper 
room in the Municipal Build- 
ing. The Community Chest 
came through with a check 
for much-needed supplies. A 
table went in and stacks went 
up. Meanwhile, donations of 
books began pouring in. Be- 
loved books, dog-eared from 
much handling, but still good 
to read. Old books, ranging 
from the classical to the 
comic. New ones in their 
vivid jackets. 

And now came the best part 
of it all! Women all over 
town began offering their help 
free. Girls of every age, 
bright-eyed young matrons, 
busy homemakers—most of 
them entirely unschooled in 
the mechanics of preparing 
books for circulation but 
eager to learn. With her gift 
of drawing people together, 
Jane Hoyt started giving eve- 
ning classes in library science, 
introducing the novices to the 
details of the Dewey decimal 
system, and the card catalog. 


Then came opening day! 
People swarmed in in happy 
droves, and while chatting, 
munching cookies, and sipping 
the punch, they browsed 
among the long shelves 
crowded with food for the 
mind and spirit and heart. 

For several years now Mar- 
tinsburg’s free community li- 
brary has been going full tilt. 
Climb the stairs just any day 
and the healthy buzz of chil- 
dren’s voices greets you at the 
entrance to the bright and 
busy room. And a new and 
interesting face always pre- 
sides at the circulation desk, 
which is a pleasant variation 
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Vartinsburg’s Hoyt and 
Bice — library _ pioneers. 


in itself. Every Saturday 
afternoon there’s a story hour 
—conducted by two of our 
women who have a special 
way with children: Mrs. Jane 
Daugherty and Miss Lula 
Brumbaugh, a retired school- 
teacher. All the scores of 
women who help, do so with- 
out thought of pay—serving 
under lovely, brainy Luella 
Keller, who has_ succeeded 
Jane Hoyt, now one of our 
young matrons interested in 
using the facilities of the li- 
brary for her own children. 

But of course everyone 
knows that the community li- 
brary might still be only a 
dream had it not been for the 
drive of one determined man, 
Blair Bice, who thinks of that 
editorial pen he wields as one 
of the best instruments ever 
devised to serve his fellow- 
men. 

—Mary Ellen Jackson 


$ 
son aided in’ organizing the coun- 
ty’s first full-time health depart- 
ment. And when Mississippi's 
fund for the indigent sick was 
taking shape, he helped get it 
through the legislature. 

But in ministering to the 
masses, he has never neglected 
the individual. When a patient is 
on the way to recovery but is des- 
pondent, the doctor pours out 
what he calls “mental medicine.” 
There was the worried victim of 
arrested tuberculosis, too weak to 
work and faced with supporting a 
large family. “Turn that smoke- 
house of yours into a store, and 
lie down on a cot in the back 
when you aren't serving custom- 
ers,” Dr. Anderson advised him. 
The man did so, regained his 
health, retired with a nest egg. 

Along with human rehabilita- 
tion, the doctor has coupled re- 
habilitation of the economic kind. 
At his own expense he developed 
a 1,500-acre timber preserve 
where farmers could study forest 
conservation and production. 

While still a husky farm boy in 
Mississippi, young “Wick” an- 
nounced to his 11 brothers and 
sisters his intention to become a 
doctor. His first brush with the 
profession came at 13 when he 
sealed the gaping wound of a 
gored calf, using his mother’s nee- 
dle and thread. 

At 17 he interrupted his educa- 
tion to help make the family living 
when his father’s health failed 
As a result, he was 22 before he 
finished high school—the only 
member of the senior class. When 
he failed to win a college scholar- 
ship by a third of a point, he 
“horse traded” his way into the 
University of Mississippi by swap- 
ping a horse, five cows, and a calf 
for other animals which he sold 
to pay his tuition. When he fin- 
ished medical school at Tulane 
University, he was offered a medi- 
cal post in New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana, but he turned to Booneville, 
where he felt he was needed more 

Although a recent illness dimin- 
ished somewhat his amazing vi- 
tality, Dr. Anderson still goes 
every Friday to his Rotary meet- 
ings, and continues to seek the 
better life for the people he has 
served as friend and physician for 
more than 30 years 

—STUART COVINGTON 
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“final term of cole. ie a 
d his classes to fit his room- 
schedule. He did it so that 
ld guide his friend around — 


. Albini, of 
Toms River, N. J., 
will study literature at 
San Marcos Univer- 
sity in Peru. (Spon- 
sor: Seaside, N. J.) 


Guillermo Amezaga 
A,, La Punta, Peru, 
will study engineer- 
ing at the University 
of Toronto. (Spon- 
sor: Callao, Peru.) 


Edwin H. Amend, of 
Rocky Ford, Colo., 
will major in agri- 
cultural subjects 
at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity in Scotland. 


Henry V. Andersen, 
of Aarhus, Denmark, 
will major in Ameri- 
can drama and thea- 
ter production at a 
U. S. A. university 


ot eee ies 


Fellows: for 1951-52 


F Foundation Fellowships 
ittee sought as it sifted ap- 
tion forms from young stu- 
s all over the world: graduate 
mts, aged 20 to, 29, fitted by 


ence, language proficiency, 
itlook to study for a year in 


\aa 


Richard Li Bethards, 
of Newport News, 
Va., will study Ger- 
man literature at the 
University of Mar 


burg in Germany 


Sue* C. Coker, of 
Caruthersville, Mo., 
will attend the Uni- 
versity of Bristol in 
England fo study 
English literature 


Lionel N. Brown, of 
Wolverhampton, 
England, will . study 
law at “U” of Lyons, 
France. (Sponsor 
Willenhall, England.) 


Noreen A. Cooper, 
of he Isle of Wight, 
England, will study 
French sociology at 
the University 
of Rennes, France. 
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versity of Zurich, 
in Switzerland. 


Jaime Copstein, of 
Rio G i il, 
plans to specialize in 
catdiology at a uni- 
versity to be selected 
in the United States. 


G. P. G. Butler, of 
Auckland, New Zea- 
land, will study Ger- 
man_ literature 

Heide Univer- 
sity in Germany. 


S. S. Cordier, of In- 
diana, Pa., will at- 
tend the Graduate 
Institute of Interna- 
tional Studies in 
Geneva, Switzerland. 


Ricardo Benedeti G. 
of Cartagera, Co- 
lombia, will attend 
the University of 
Rome, Italy, to study 
political economics 


David S. Cheadle, 
of Fr. William, Ont., 
Canada, will study 
law at Cambridge 
University in Cam- 
bridge, England 


Robert Dubath, Neu- 
hausen, Switzerland, 
will take economics at 
Deaver “U” in Colo. 
(Sponsor: Schafhau- 
sen, Switzerland.) 


Thomas B. Benjamin 
of Wallasey, Eng 
land, will do research 
work in acoustics at 
Yale University, New 
Haven. Connecticut. 


Eugenio Cienfuegos, 
ago Chile, wi 
itecture at 

the Yuuye of Milan 
in Italy. (Sponsor 
Providencia, Chile.) 


Ronnie E. Dugger. 
of Austin, Tex., wil! 
enter Oxford Uni 
versity in England 
to studv philosophy 
and political science 
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Robert E. Dunn, of William J. Dyess, of Mackey Emmert, of Lorraine Erickson, of 
East Hartford, Conn., Troy, Alabama, will Newton Square, Pa., Needham, Mass., will 
will attend the Uni- major in public ad will study economics, study political i 
versity of Birmingham ministration at Ox University of ales. ence at the American 
in England to take ford University, in (Sponsor: West University of Beirut, Jen C. Everist, of Ricardo Franco G., Paul W. Glover, of 
courses in education Oxford, England Chester Pike, Pa.) in Beirut Lebanon. Geelong, Australia, of Mexico City, Mex- Coalville, England, 
will major in civil ico, will attend the will take advanced 
engineering at the University of Rome, courses in economic 


University of Minne- in Italy, to major in geography at the Uni- 
sota in Minneapolis. law and penal rights. versity of Alabama. 
= 


Friedrich - Wilhelm Virginia Johnson, of Mary B. Josey, of Kaarlo H. Kalpa, of 
Janssen, of Aachen, Torrington, Wyo., Tarboro, N. C., will Pitkiniemi, Finland, & 
Germany, will study will study voice in attend the Univer- will study neuro- 
the Univer the National Con- sity of Reading in anatomy at Harvard 
Montreal, servatory of Music, England, major- University. (Spon- Lois G. Kanigan, of ohn Kiely, of Mary A. Kilbourne, 
in Quebec, Canada in Paris, France ing in theology. sor: Nokia, Finland.) Vancouver, 7 ork, Ireland, Los Angeles, Calif., 
Canada, will “study will attend a uni- will study history at 


“U” 


Slavic languages at versity in North American 


the University of America to study Lebanon. Pits 
Paris in France. abdominal surgery. Hollywood, Calif.) 


Mary McDougall, of Paul R Mc Isaac, of Ronald McLaughlin, Robert McNulty, of 

Brisbane, Australia, Ithaca, York, of Windsor, Canada, Glens Falls, N. Y. 

will study inter the will study engineer- will attend Ontord 

national relations at “uy” ing at the California University in En 

Radcliffe College in England to study elec Institute of Tech- land to take English Donn B. Miller, of William W. Milli Hugo Mirabal S., of 

Cambridge, Mass trical engineering nology in Pasadena. literature courses. Columbus, Ohio, Sidney, Ohio, Oruro, Bolivia, will 

plans to make a study study interna- attend the Univer- 

of political science at tional law at the Uni- sity of Chile in 
St. Andrews Uni versity of Montevi- Santiago to study 


’ versity in Scotland. deo in Uruguay surgical medicine 


N. J. Palleroni, o S. I Paradas P., A. Phalke, of Lash- 7, & ot, 
Mendoza, Argentina, of Trujillo, Do kar, Gwalior, India, of Shawnee, Okla., 
indus minican Republic, will attend Michigan will major in litera- 
trial microbiology will study bank State College to take ture at the Univer 
at a university in ing at the University courses in agricul- sity of Glasgow, Clara M. Quinnell, Manuel L. Ribeiro, J. R. Roberson, of 
North America of Buenos Aires ture at East Lansing. Glasgow, Scotland of Butte, Mont., of Sao Salvador, Roanoke, Va., will 
will study bacteri Brazil, will study take courses in lit- 
ology at the Univer engineering in North erature at the Univer- 
sity of Manches America. (Sponsor: sity of Grenoble in 
ter n England Bahia, razil.) Grenoble, France. 


will study 


Jean Storrer, of Dorothy Thomas, of Evan T. Thomas, of Knut Thomseth, 

Ghent, Belgium, will Sacramento Calif., Pittston, Pa.,_ will Stavanger, Norway, 

study civil con will go to the Uni study science educa- will study industrial 

struction at Yale versity of Edinburgh tion at the Univer- relations at the Uni- 

University in New in Scotland for sity of Bristol, versity of Minnesota, . . , 

Haven, Conn economic courses Bristol, England in Minneapolis E. S. Turunen, David E Under- J. P. Vinding, Char- 
of Lappeenranta, down, of Wells, lotteniund, Denmark, 
Finland, will study England, will go to will study engineer- 
pediatrics at the Uni Yale University, Con- ing at Brooklyn Poly. 
versity of Zurich necticut, to major Institute. (Sponsor: 

in Switzerland in history courses Gentofte, Denmark.) 
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Daniel Gortari IL., of 
Montevideo, Uru 
guay, will study plas- 
tics at Philadelphia 
Institute in 
Pennsylvania 


Robert M. Kingdon 
of Wisconsin Rapids 
will study his 
at the Univer 
of Geneva 
Switzerland 


A. O. R. Mitchley, 
ef Cardigan, South 
Wales, will study law 
at Harvard Univer 
sity. (Sponsor: Ha 
verfordwest, Wales.) 


A. O. Robertson, of 
Stonehaven, Scot- 
land, will study the- 
ology at the Union 
Theological Seminary 
in New York City 


P. A. Volcker, Jr., 
of Teaneck, N. J., 
will study economics 
and government at 
Lendon School of 
Economics, England. 


Ox 


*TOBER, 


John H. Griffith, 
of Vicksburg, Mich 
will study the his 
tory of science at 
Bologna University 
in Bologna, Italy. 


Nahum Krupnik, of 
Haifa, Israel, will 
study engineering at 
Imperial Col- 
Sciences 

Britain 


the 
lege of 
in Great 


Matilde Montilla, of 
Tacloban, The Phil 
ippines, will at 
tend Marquette “U" 
in Milwaukee, Wis., 


to study journalism. 


Giulio Rodino, of 
Naples, Italy, will 
take engineering 
studies at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Tech- 
nology in Cambridge. 


Julia R. Weertman, 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
will attend the Uni- 
versity of Paris, 
in France, major- 
ing in physics. 
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Lewis Hertzman, of 
Toronto, Canada, 
will take work in 
modern history at the 
University of Paris, 
in Paris, France. 


Elizabeth B. H. Kup- 

elwieser, of Salr- 

burg, Austria, plans 

to study physics at 
the University 
f Teronto 


Francois P. Morin, 
of aris, France, 
will attend the Uni- 
of Chicago, 
major in 
social economics 


W. W. Russell of 
Louisiana, Mo., will 
attend ¢ Univer- 
sity of Paris, 
France, to study or- 
ganic chemistry. 


Roger W. Weiss, of 
Chicago, Iil., will at- 
tend Cambridge | 


land to take courses 


Karl Heinz Hubig, 
of Saarbrucken, in 
the Saar, will at- 
tend the Swiss Uni- 
versity of Geneva 
to study economics. 


Lloyd J. Kusak, of 
Blenheim, Ont., Can- 
ada, will study chemi- 
cal engineering at 
Cornell University in 
Ithaca, New York. 


Delbert T. Myren, 
of Madison, Wis., 
will major in eco- 
nomics at the Uni- 
versity of Bonn 
in Bonn, Germany. 


i 
~ 
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Ruth Schechter, of 
State College, Pa., 
will study documen- 
tary films at the 
University of Lon- 
don in England. 


K. S. Wimalasekera, 


Panadura, eylon.) 


im economic subjects. we 


Robert L. Humphrey, 
of St. Joseph, Mo., 
will attend the Uni- 
versity of Mexico 
City to study inter- 
national relations. 


32. Laporte, of 
ille, France, will 
attend Laval Univer- 
sity in Quebec, 
Canada, to take 
courses in geology. 


of | 


Sadako Nakamura, of 
Tokyo, apan, will 
study international 
relations at George- 
town University in 
Washington, D. . 


Samuel Schwartz, of 
Moose Jaw, 


Canada, will | study 


Joan H. Hunziker, 
of Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, will study 
taxonomy at the 
University of Cali- 
fornia, in Berkeley. 


nea S. Leslie, of 
oston, Mass., will 

the psychol- 
of religion at 
University of 
London, England 


study 


M. L. Newman, Jr., 
of Muskogee, Okla., 
will major in 
ology at the 
versity of 

in Switzerland. 


P. Shaw, 
Houston, me 
study theology 
Pees “Ue 





business 
tion at Harvard “U" 
in Massachusetts. 


Lois E. Wood, of 

Salisbury, Md., will 

attend che University 

of Marseille, France, 

majoring in litera- 

ture and languages. 
‘ 


(Sponsor: 
'exas.) 


a 
in France. 
Harrisburg, 


ohn A. Wortman, 
_ Towa, will 


y- ¢ 
sor: Algona, Lowa.) 


Harrison D. Hutson, 
Bogalusa, La., 
study interna 

law at the 
of Lon 


England. 


Robert L. Love, of 
Melrose, N. M., will 
attend the Univer 
sity of St. Andrews 
in Scotland to ma 
jor in theology 


Vinicio Olinger, of 
8 razil, 
jentistry 
University 

i in 
Mich 


Ann Arbor, 


Ronald Singer, Muir 
enberg, South Africa, 
will study embryol- 
ony, at — Hopkins 

neor: Cape 
 - 0. Africa.) 


ames N. Young, of 
lorence, S. C., will 
work in 


Massey 
porte ture College 
in New Zealand. 
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In Paracho, forest wood is shaped into violins. 


: 
A silver tray mirrors the face of this artisan as he hammers the metal into a de- 
Sgn predating Columbus. The background is a village in the State of Michoacan, 


Crefts long predating Cortes 
still thrive in Mexico... land 


of Rotary’s 1952 Convention. 





A Pétzcuaro villager .. . with “old man” mask. 


Pegs are hand fastened in Mexican guitars. 





A ceremonial mask (below) grins up at 
its creator in the village of Aranza. The 
price of a mask is 10 pesos and up. 


Keeping the carver company, these Aranzan masks grimace as they dry. 


WMPicnonacan x 


iF AGINE a world in which your simplest possessions are works of art: 
the chair you sit in, the plates you eat from, the dress your wife wears-— 
each an original design, fashioned by a skilled artisan. 
It was into such a world that Hernando Cortes entered in 1519 when he 
began his conquest of Mexico’s Aztec Empire. Gathering a rich store of 
these handerafts, he sent them to King Charles of Spain. And it is into this 
same naturally artistic world that you yourself will enter if you attend the 
1952 Convention of Rotary International in Mexico next May. Beyond the 
smart shops of the cities, you'll find the age-old market places and craftshops. 
Each artisan has his own style, and each region of Mexico its own legacy 
of crafts. 
One region famed for folk art is the lake country of Michoacan, a day’s 
drive west of Mexico City—the Convention site. On these pages you see 
pictures of Michoacan (Meech-o-ah-cahn’) craftsmen at work. The origin 
of their arts fades back into a misty folk legend which tells how the Tarascan 
Indians emerged from an island cave and settled in the verdant mountain 
country around Lake Patzcuaro. Putting to decorative use the wonders of 
their land, they employed flowers and tree bark for paints and dyes, the 
plumage of tropical birds for featherwork, the copper-colored earth for 
pottery. Though other tribes tried to push the Tarascans from their fertile 
homeland, they held fast even against the Aztecs. : 
Soon after the arrival of the Conquistador in the 16th Century came a Photos: Pickow 
Spanish bishop who encouraged Tarascan crafts and urged each village to ee en 
develop its own industry. Thus, fathers handed down old secrets to sons 
and grandsons, the ancient arts still surviving in almost pure form. 
Today, you ¢an watch these artisans at loom and kiln and paint pot, from 
the lakeside town of Patzcuaro down to lush, tropical Uruapan. They 
express an individuality unduplicated anywhere else in the world; machines 
and the 20th Century seem far away. You may well agree with Cortes that 
Mexican handcrafts are a fit treasure for a king. 


Tzintzuntzan marketers shop over pottery. 








The Arts of 


Wicnoacan 


Fine footwork! “Turning” chessmen on a simple bow lathe, a Par- 
acho craftsman holds the guide for his steel knife with his toes, 


Th@ wood-working village of Paracho has its own 
quigt charm. Trees grow thick on distant hills, 


fn artisan (above) etches a fluent 
bird motif onto a lac que red tray 
in Uruapan; beeswax goes into the 
preparation. ... A lacquer worker 
(right) sits in a sunny doorway 
amid her wares. .. . Weavers of 
dranza (left) make their famous 
lace on primitive waist looms. 





“A heavy weight slapped down on my back.” 


Never Mess with a GRIZZLY 


A true hunting yarn that gives business cares both barrels. 


“D 
ON’T mess with a grizzly!” 


Dev Klapp threw a pine knot on 
the fire and looked straight at me. 
“Don't ever shoot a grizzly unless 
you can make a heart or a brain 
shot. Even then, make sure you 
can get out of his way. A big griz- 
zly with a 30-06 slug right through 
his heart can still kill you.” 

We were hunting bear—old Dev 
and I—in New Mexico's Mogollion 
Mountains. We had camped in a 
wild canyon, built a fire in the hole 
left by a blown-down pine, had 
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cooked and eaten supper, and were 
now stretched out, looking at the 
popping fire and listening to our 
bear dogs snore. Somehow we got 
to talking about grizzlies—of 
which, old hunters tell me, there 
are no more in New Mexico. 

“There are still grizzlies in Wy- 
oming,” Dev continued, “and 
they’re woolie-maulers! Had one 
of them dern nigh get into bed 
with me one night.” 

The old man knocked dead ash 
from his pipe, drew a worn pouch 


JOE AUSTELL SMALL 


from his pocket, and filled the 
warm bowl. I could feel a good 
story coming on from this well- 
educated old-timer who'd left col- 
lege and turned to the wilds in 
preference to business life. You 
don’t interrupt Dev Klapp’s sto- 
ries and you don’t question them. 
They are as true as the old char- 
acter himself. From here on the 
story is Dev’s. 


At the time, I was deer hunting 
in the [Continued on page 50) 
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| ACK of a haberdashery counter in a small town 
in central Mississippi there’s a cheerful chap 
selling shirts and socks and “doing right well, 
thank yuh.” To look at him you’d never guess that 
for 18 years, after polio doubled him up in childhood, 
he had to walk on all fours, getting around with rab- 


bit-like hops. . . . Then, last year, they straightened 
him out in Memphis. 

On a mountain farm in western Arkansas a woman 
of 29, her arms loaded with kindlin’, steps briskly 
toward her back stoop, two small sons trailing at her 
skirts. Two years ago tuberculosis of the spine 
put her in bed for good and all, she thought... . 

Well, last year they 
patched up her back- 
bone in Memphis. 

In a shipping room 
in a city of western 
Tennessee a man in 
his 30’s hums at his 
record keeping—and 
chews his gum with 
a vengeance. A few 
years back he noticed 
something wrong 
with his jaws: the 
hinges seemed to be 


Ww. d . 
surgery oi 


His is a special problem... 
and this Memphis hospital, 
backed by 12,000 Rotarians, 


gives it special attention. 


By BART McDOWELL 


stiffening. By 1950 they were locked shut. He could 
take food only through a straw stuck in a gap made 
in his teeth, and he lived in terror of a coughing 
spasm. Yes, they “unfused” his jaws in Memphis, 
and told him that if he chewed bubble gum the ar- 
thritic calcification might not return. 

Who are these “they in Memphis’? A collection 
of doctors and laymen and operating rooms and 56 
beds known as the Hospital for Crippled Adults— 
the only orthopedic hospital of its kind devoted solely 
to adult care. This story is about it. Back of it are 
12,000 Rotarians. 

Before we get to that story, we might look at a 
big human need. Every year, in the U.S. alone, dis- 
ease and accidents cripple some 400,000 adults. 
Three-quarters of these people can pay their own 
medical expenses. One-quarter cannot. Government 
and private agencies can take care of some of them. 
Not all. What about their families? What about the 
jobs they cannot fill, the taxes they cannot pay, the 
community obligations they must pass up? The in- 
escapable answer is that with each indigent adult, 
we are all a little poorer. 

That’s the reason this Memphis Hospital spells 
Community Service to 250 Rotary Clubs in Missis- 
sippi, Tennes- 
see, and Ar- A COMMUNITY SERVICE FEATURE Hts 
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After her successful operation, Mrs. Wamble goes to the Hospital's brace shop, where Patiently she exercises under the eye of a 
skilled craftsmen build and fit a leg brace to make walking and exercising easier for her. therapist. She also has heat treatments and ma 





"] 


“You won't need this crutch much longer,” Rotarians Cole McKinney and S. Truman 
Lewis tell Mrs. Wamble. as she gets her “walking papers”—a successfully treated patient. 


Every one of these Clubs has at one time 

ther contributed to the Hospital’s support. 

nd Rotary is the only group that has contributed 

as an organization over the years. Every Club in 

the three States has sponsored patients. Every 

county has been represented among the 6,000 people 
who have been helped here. 

The Hospital is as firmly rooted in the Midsouth 
as King Cotton himself t even looks Southern: a 
classic, columned veranda set back from dogwood- 
shaded La Paloma Street in the Glenview residential 
section of Memphis. From its restful appearance 
you’d never guess the hard work and sacrifice that 
have gone into making it. It was back in 1923 when 
a leading Memphis Rotarian, Dr. Willis C. Campbell, 
got the Hospital going with the help of some friends 
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in Rotary. When the depression came, it seemed any type of shoe, frame, or crutch. In the physio- 
for a while as though the Hospital would have to therapy department he has the use of all types of 
close. But word had travelled along the Rotary heat lamps, exercisers, and massage facilities, unde1 
grapevine. Some Rotarians from old District 16 the eves of trained technicians. His medical atten- 
(now 204) around Memphis approached Dr. Camp- tion is the best: every doctor on the staff is also a 
bell. “If you help, why shouldn't we?” they asked professor in the Medical School of the University of 
In 1934 the District recommended the voluntary Tennessee. More than 160 operations were per- 
support of the Hospital as a Community Service proj- formed in the Hospital last year 
ect. Two years later the base was broadened— Even though the doctors donate their time, all the 
Rotarians from all over the region chartered the other expenses of the Hospital take money—about 
Tri-States Association for Cripples, Inc., as a non- $100,000 a year. Where does it come from? Well, 
profit organization for the support of the Hospital, last year Rotarians contributed more than $77,000 
still the chief mainstay all voluntarily. Which brings up the question of 
But the Hospital's support is a lot more personal ownership. Rotary does not own the Hospital. The 
than that. Stroll down the corridors and into the Tri-States Association for Crippled Adults is the 
wards with Rotarian Truman Lewis, the executive owner. The presidency of this group rotates as to 
secretary. He points out the personal gifts. All the the State. Last year the president was Cole McKin- 
furnishings in this ward—the beds, tables, traction ney, of Harrison, Arkansas; this year’s president is 
equipment—were given to the Hospital by individ- Lamar Gidden, of Tunica, Mississippi. Both men are 
uals. You go down the hall, and Rotarian Lewis long-time Rotarians and Past District Governors. On 
points to the television set surrounded by a dozen the board of directors sit 36 men—most of them, 
patients in their wheel chairs. It’s a Rotary gift though not all, are Rotarians. This board has the 
Upstairs you notice the nurses as they start to responsibility of running the Hospital, meeting ex- 
serve lunch. The steam trays they use to keep food penses, and raising funds—from both Rotary and 
hot were given by the Hospital's Ladies Auxiliary non-Rotary sources. 
Board. Peek into the two gleaming-white operating The fund-raising takes about as many forms as 
rooms and you see an X-ray machine with a spe- there are communities in the three States. Without 
cial history. When in 1950 Rotary’s international ever pressuring for individual assessments, Clubs in 
President Percy Hodgson visited Memphis, the Dis- the area go after the cash. Take, for example, the 
trict wanted to commemorate his visit in a special Club in Greenville, Tennessee. It has 50 members 
way. They hit on this gift as an apt Rotary way to and it’s a full 500 miles from Memphis and the Hos- 
do it—a lasting and serviceable memento pital. Yet last year Greenville Rotarians raised 
Every patient has access to the best of medical $4,000 for the work—the result of an intensive com- 
facilities. There's the brace shop where he ¢<an get munity-wide drive 
Other Clubs raise money in ways as typically 
Southern as blackeyed peas. One sponsors a horse 
show, another holds a bake sale and cake auction, 
and a third one gives an old-time, levee-stvle minstrel 
show. In Corinth, Mississippi, where basketball is 
the chief enthusiasm, a tournament raises money 
The way it adds up, as Cole McKinney puts it, is 
that the Hospital’s work is charitable but not charity 
And he points out a recent $100 donation. It came 
from a former patient It wasn't a question of re- 
paying us,” he says. “It just shows that we have 
helped a human being get back to helping himself 
and his community 


The cheerful reception room and lounge is kept attrac 
tive by the Ladies Auxiliary Board and the Gray Ladies 
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The Memphis Hospital provides two gleaming operating rooms, modernly Patients visit back and forth in each other's wards. The furniture 
equipped, The medical staff performs close to 200 operations annually. in this ward was privately donated to the Memphis Hospital. 
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NE of these days your phone 
Ww ring and a businesslike voice 
say, “Good morning, Mr 


Smith, this is Jeff Carroll of the 
C tit 

\ newspaperman. And he wants 
information you can either 


give him or not give him. Are you 
going to cut him off with a curt, 
No comment!”? Maybe the ques- 
tion he planned to ask was one of 
those twisters like: “Have you de- 
cided to give up your life of 
crime In that case your “No 
co ent” clearly would not do 
Or ire you going to tell all to 
tl et’s say, total stranger who 
is taking down your words on a 
sheaf of copy paper? Do this and 
you may jeopardize your business 


or that Rotary Club project 
you've worked so hard to put 


acros So no again! 
Whether the reporter wants to 
know how you'd solve the Korea 


deadlock or if your daughter is go- 
ing to wear satin at her wedding, 


vi will probably have to cope 
wit i newspaper interview at 
some time in your life—though 
vou're living in Bigtown or Bush 
ville How are you going to han- 
dle it so that when the story sees 


ou can read it without 





J 
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Perhaps I can give you some an- 
swers. As a reporter for a large 
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When you’re asked to—well, 


here are things to remember 


By JOHN F. WICKLEIN 


metropolitan daily, I have to inter- 
view hundreds of persons every 
year. .\ few people, I find, enjoy 
being interviewed. Others are as 
communicative as clams. Which 
is better? 

Rule No. 1 in my book on “How 
to Be Interviewed” is that it is al- 
most always better to say some- 
thing than to say nothing—a 
rather startling assertion when 
you consider how wary most peo- 
ple are about speaking for publi- 
cation 

But if you get your side of the 
story into print, you have a sizable 
advantage over the fellow who re- 
fuses to be quoted. The printed 
word, for reasons the psycholo- 
gists have yet to clear up, takes on 
the cloak of truth when scanned 
by the average newspaper reader. 

Suppose you are running for 
mayor—and a good many hundred 
readers of this Magazine have, I'd 
guess. Your opponent has given 
the paper a story blackening your 
nc :e. If the charge appears with- 
out some comment from you to 
offset it, readers may accept it as 
gospel. But if you give the re- 
porter even a few words to add to 
his story, you can set up a doubt 
in the reader’s mind. What you 
have said may be just enough to 
set him thinking your opponent is 
handing out so much campaign 
eyewash. 

If you have made news in some 
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noncontroversial way—which is 
probably more typical of Rotarians 
*—it is still a good idea to give the 
reporter your version. A new;}- 
paperman /ias to get the news and 
he’s bound to get the story from 
someone. You can probably give 
it more accurately than someone 
else 

The other day I was assigned to 
do a feature story on a newly 
formed Committee against Ob- 
scene Literature. It was work- 
ing with the prosecutor to try to 
clean up the magazines on the 
county’s newsstands. Naturally, lL 
called up the woman who had 
been named to head the Commit- 
tee—her first civic job, by the way 
—and asked if I might talk with 
her about the group’s plan of op- 
eration 

“Oh, no,” she exclaimed nerv- 
ously. “I—I can’t have you do 
that.”’ 

“Well, then,” I said, “I wonder 
whether you could tell me some- 
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Touch a person's pride in his own 
good-neighborliness just right and 
A friend of mine, faced with moving to a 
Chicago suburb, decided to see what 
would happen. Asking her husband, who 
preceded her to the new home, to send 
her the addresses of people living near- 
by, she wrote them this letter and had 
him mail it: “Dear Neighbor: Something 
has happened to our neighborhood of 
late. We have noticed that all of us have 
slipped in our community responsibilities 
each other. Isn't it time we took 
k of ourselves again?—An Anonymous 
ighbor.” 
hen she arrived at her new home a 
nth later, several neighbors stopped 
to help her unpack. Others brought 
food. Her children found ready play- 
tes, and her husband was initiated 
the local poker club, which had sud- 
ly been reactivated after suspension 


f@r several years. 
—Edwin Diehl, New York, N. Y 
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It wasn't that the grain-products com 
pany had ever underestimated the power 
of a woman. Figuring how to harness it 
Was the only problem. The company em- 
yed as its salesmen only clean-living 
well-adjusted family men But it had 
Overlooked the fact that this sort of man 
ttles harder to please his family than his 
@mployer. Salesmen were leaving town 
@& much as a day late, and returning 
ffom trips a day early, thereby missing 
Many valuable opportunities. At last, a 
light dawning, the company sent a per 
sonal, very private letter to each sales 
man at his home. It stated that the wife 
of each man who did a certain amount 
of business would be “surprised” at 
Christmas with a gold watch and a check 
for $100. In addition, the top salesman 
in each district might "surprise" his wife 
with a second honeymoon at a resort of 
his choice, at company expense. Within 
a week, the wives (who never read their 
husband's personal mail!) were pushing 
their salesmen out on the road on Sunday 
night, and not letting them back into the 

house until Saturday noon 
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thing about the way your Com- 
mittee will function.” 

“IT certainly couldn't tell you 
the names of any of the maga- 
zines. 

I tried to reassure her that I had 
no intention of naming them, 
when she interrupted with, “Well, 
I think you will have to get your 
information from the prosecutor.’ 
Then she hung up 

As a result, I did have to get my 
information from the prosecutor, 
even though he agreed it would 
have been better publicity for the 
drive to quote the chairman rather 
than a law-enforcement agency 

‘You know,” the prosecutor told 
me later, “Mrs. B—— told me 
some reporter had been trying to 
trap her into making statements 
about the drive. I told her she 
should have considered that the 
newspaper he represented was a 
respectable one, and wouldn't try 
to sensationalize a story like that.” 

In my book that would be rule 
No. 2: consider the newspaper. Is 
it a respectable publication that 
tries to present its news objective- 
ly and fairly? If it is, then you 
can talk to its reporters without 
fear they are out to “trap” you or 
distort what you say 

All right, then, you have de- 
cided you should say something 
How can you say it so it will 
appear in the best possible light? 

Start off by having the reporte: 
interview you in person, if possi 
ble. In a personal interview you 
can better size up the man and de- 
cide how much you should tell 
him. Reporters are not the hard- 
bitten “scoop” journalists of the 
movies. They are men and women, 
most likely college trained, who 
have roughly the same feelings 
you do. Even if he’s the fairest 
person on earth, and would no 
more think of “slanting” a story 
than you would of dipping into 
your company’s till, it is natural 
for a reporter to write a friendlie1 
account if you have been pleasant 
than if you have been impersonal 
and condescending 

Keep the chat friendly, but re- 
member the business at hand. The 
reporter considers even an offhand 
comment fair game for publica- 
tion so long as you do not specifi- 
cally say, “That’s off the record.” 
If it is off the record, most report- 


ers would rather not hear it. They 


know that if they do, the odds are 
it will get them into trouble. 

The other day the mayor told 
me the city council was going to 
approve the purchase of parking 
meters at its next meeting. “But 
that’s off the record,” he cau- 
tioned. I had to tell him it was 
not. A councilman kad just told 
me the same thing, for publica- 
tion. And right there, without 
trying, I had set a bad tone for 
the rest of the interview. 

Try to anticipate your inter- 
viewer. You know in general 
what questions he.will ask. Be 
ready with your answers, thought 
out in advance. The man will ask 
“easy” questions first, so that 
when he comes to a “hard” one at 
the end, his whole interview will 
not be lost should you shut up 
like an oyster that senses a star- 
fish near-by. Be prepared when 
the “hot” questions come, and if 
you do not feel you should an- 
swer, tell him so, politely. That 
way he won't feel he has a right 
to press you on it. 

There is a point of caution about 
being interviewed in person. Just 
because a reporter is not taking 
notes, do not think he won't be 
able to quote you directly or ex 
tensively. A reporter often fee}: 
this is the best way to conduct an 
interview because the subject is 
more at ease if he does not see his 
every word being jotted down 


I: you vant to make sure he has 
the story Straight, whether he has 
been taking notes or not, ask th 
reporter to go over the main 
points with you at the end of the 
interview. Most newsmen appre 
ciate a recapitulation to make sure 
they have not misunderstood you 

Much of what I have been say- 
ing about the technique of be- 
ing interviewed in person applies 
equally to being interviewed over 
the phone. Often when there is no 
time for a personal interview be- 
cause an edition is going to press 
a short telephone interview can 
prevent gross errors 

Suppose the reporter has been 
told by a desk sergeant that a few 
minutes ago a clerk in your office 
stuck a gun in your ribs and 
robbed you of the company pay 
roll. Then why, you ask, does the 
reporter call breathless and say, 
“What happened?” 
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Well, desk sergeants have been 
known to be wrong. The one who 
told me about that particular rob- 
bery Actually the business- 
man held up had never seen the 
thief before, and the money stolen 
came out of his own back pocket, 
not the company’s money bags 

Just 
checks 


hin 


was 


as a good newspaperman 
the statements you give 
it’s best for you to take time 
for careful consideration. I have 
frequent occasion to call the per 
snne large 


manager of manu- 


disputes 


‘ 


acturing plant on 


abo! 


at come up between his com- 


the union. He consist- 
1its ten to 20 ser 
' 


question. The 


he did it, I flashed the 


ind 
onds be 

wers any 
thinking he had hung u; 
question vas too 
he hadn't He 


And 


Was 


when answe! 


aiwa\ 


on Nave to be a 


o be interviewed. There 
mes in life 
be almost certain of 


your when you 
a call from 
a paper. When your daughter gets 
When, far 


there has 


married one time 


less happily been a 


in the family is another 
sa wedding story, you can 
reading the paper’s social 
pages that the 
will ask you what the something 
borrowed, something blue will be, 
etc. The facts should go down on 
a pad near your ‘phone for quick 
reference 
The 

touchier 


society reporter 


subject of a funeral is 
But should 
ippear in the paper, to do justice 
to the and to tell his 
friends he has passed on. I feel 
this is the reporter’s hardest inter- 
assignment. 
in my cub-reporting days 
my city editor told me to call the 
wife of a man who had committed 
suicide jumping off a bridge. “Get 
the obit,” he said. I felt squeam- 
ish as I dialed the woman's num- 


obituaries 


deceased 


view 


Once 


ber 

“Mrs. R- .”’ I said as she an- 
swered, “I wonder if you could 
tell me something about your hus- 
band. I have been assigned to 
write his obituary.” 

The woman screamed. “Let me 
alone!”’ she cried. “I just heard 
about it this minute!” 
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What Makes News 
in Your Club? 


Some tips from the author 


..-for publicity chairmen. 


1 
Say you need to give your local 
paper a story about the program 
your Club had today. Representa- 
tive Hammond, of the House 
Finance Committee, spoke and 
predicted that you can expect a 
10 percent cut in income taxes 
during 1951. Maybe you'd start 
off like this: 

“The Rotary Club held its 
weekly luncheon meeting today 
in the Everett Hotel with Presi- 
dent William Norton presiding. 
Rep. Hammond spoke to those 
present.” 

Page 58, as sure as it’s typed! 

But suppose you thought a bit 
more about news values and 
wrote this: 

“Federal income taxes will be 
cut by 10 percent in 1951, Rep- 
resentative Hammond, of the 
House Finance Committee, said 
today at the weekly Rotary Club 
meeting in the Everett Hotel.” 

Page 1, of course! 

It is a standing joke in our 
office that if you want to find the 
“lead,” or most important item 
of news, in a press release, look 
in the last paragraph. But the 
news doesn’t have to be buried— 
it can be at the top of your re- 
lease, as a “come-on” that will 
assure your Club a better place 
and more space in the paper. 

Here are a few do’s and don’t’s 
in preparing press releases. First, 
the do’s: 

1. Gather your facts accurate- 





ly, answering those basic ques- 
tions who, what, when, where, 
and why. 

2. Decide what happened that 
was unique: if the Club met in a 
diving bell, then the where is the 
lead. Chances are that the news 
lies in your program, which is 
different each week, and in some- 
thing the speaker said. Your 
Club’s projects—they’re prime 
items of news. Let your papers 
in on them early. 

3. Start the release with this 
lead fact—remember that the 
fruit peddler puts the biggest, 
shiniest apples on top. 

4. Write the release in simple, 
direct language. 

5. Get it typed, double spaced, 
and promptly into the hands of 
the newsmen. 

And here are some don’t’s: 

1. Don’t lard the release with 
lavish praise of the Club; an ob- 
jective reporter has to see that 
editoria! statements stay out of 
the news columns. 

2. Don’t expect the paper to 
use the heads you write or the 
wording you use; each paper has 
a definite “style” and has to re- 
write heads and releases to con- 
form to that style. 

3. Don’t string out a list of 
names of Those Present, unless 
you are writing for a daily that 
prints such lists. Most papers 
are short of newsprint now and 
have to cut down on «opy. 








I am exceedingly cautious, now, 
when I call for an obituary. I find 
the assignment easier if the per- 
son’s close relatives have given 
the facts in writing to someone 
who is more composed, so that 
person can relay them to me. 

This brings us to another kind 
of story: the press release. There 
are times when you must be both 
the reporter and the interviewee, 
when you need to write.a story to 
give the newspapers. In the panel 
on this page, I have sketched out 
some examples of the way to write 
a release. Club publicity chair- 
men may find it helpful. But there 
are times, even in personal inter- 
views, when writing down a few 
of the facts will help save you and 


the reporter time and assure ac- 
curate reporting. Names spelled 
right, dates, sums of money, ad- 
dresses—all these details put down 
on paper will help the newsman 
keep his facts straight. 

“Getting a good press” is a de- 
sirable something you do not come 
by accidentally. Business execu- 
tives have found this out, and 
have hired public-relations men— 
specialists in the field of publicity 
—to handle their interviews for 
them. You can become your own 
press-relations specialist by real- 
izing there is just as much “tech- 
nique” to being interviewed as 
there is to interviewing, and by 
preparing for that reporter's call 
accordingly. 
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eacher Goes to Town 


It’s a Philadelphia story with a moral quite possibly 





M ISS JONES is pretty, person- 
able, and perfectly trained. One of 
the best teachers in your town, 
probably. But has she ever been 
inside the big crankshaft plant 
that employs the fathers of half 
the pupils in her classroom? 

Mr. Nelson is a whiz of a “math” 
teacher—and an energetic football 
coach to boot. But has this bright 
and healthy young high-school in- 
structor ever attended a regular 
session of your city council, or of 
your municipal court—or of your 
Rotary Club? 

Could it be that Miss Jones and 
Mr. Nelson—and a lot of other fine, 
conscientious teachers whom you 
and I hire—don't know anything, 
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practically, about the towns they 
are working in and serving so im- 
portantly? 

A certain Philadelphia news- 
paperman thinks so—or did. Just 
two years ago this month he sat 
down and scorched out an editorial 
charging local school marms and 
masters with living in ivory tow- 
ers far above the city din. Book 
learning they had in plenty, he 
noted, but as for understanding 
the Philadelphia their pupils live 
in and will someday own and op- 
erate—well, they just plain didn’t 
So he said. 

When his paper “hit the street” 
that afternoon, you can bet that it 
enjoyed 100 percent readership in 
educational circles. Here was a 
challenge... and the teachers rose 


By ABRAHAM SEGAL 


to it in a novel way. One cold eve- 
ning a few weeks later 40 of them 
piled into a large bus and started 
out on what they called an “Ivory 
Tower Exodus”—an all-night visit 
among men and women who work 
while Philadelphia sleeps. For 
eight hours they toured, in turn, a 
newspaper plant, the police radio 
control room, the fire-alarm center, 
the Detective Bureau's criminal- 
identification office, a new electric- 
power station, an airport, a hospi- 
tal, a radio station. 

That started things. So many 
teachers demanded a similar ad- 
venture that the original lark has 
now become a big-time project 
titled “Know Your City” and ex- 
pertly headed up by alert folks 
in the curriculum office of the 


Philadelphia eats—but from whence the 
food? Here (left) the teachers begin 
to get the story ina grocery warehouse. 


. «+ More of the story unfolds as the 
touring educators watch a “fork lift” 
rush canned peas to waiting trucks. 
Host at this stop was Food Fair Stores. 
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and scenic spots. A walking tour 
took them to the world- 
famed historic sites. They ex- 
plored the water front, docks and 
ferries, shipyards, grain elevators, 
sewage-disposal plants, reservoirs, 
water stations. One whole day 
they spent in an industrial plant, 
conferring with management and 
labor leaders and touring layout 
and operations. 

For each teacher there was a 


( ity Ss 





personal ‘log book” with detailed 
itineraries, blank 
notes, an envelope for pamphlets 
All participants received in-serv- 
ice college credits toward master’s 


sheets for 


degrees, important for salary in- 
crements 

What did the 
it all? “It opened up a new world 
to me,” 


teachers think of 


Was a typical comment, a 
many of the teachers admitted 
how little they really knew about 
the Pennsylvania metropolis. “My 
first actual experience 

areas.” I badly needed that 


in blighted 


trip to historic sites—my ideas had 


become quite vague I never 
knew how important our port is in 
the scheme of things.” So ran 
other observations. The fact is, 
some of the teachers grew so in 
terested in the new spheres opened 
to them that they are 
active workers in them. An aca 
as enthralled with 


becoming 


demic teacher w 
the intricacies of machines; a vo 
cational teacher decided his pupils 
should get more “cultural enrich 
ment.” 

“All right,” said the 
Your City” planners, “that’s fine 
But just what 
would you make in the program 


Know 


changes, if any 


The answer was encouraging. ‘We 
industry. We 


want to see more 
want to spend more time get 
our information about it fi 
hand.” 
Here was 
Chamber of ‘ommerce—which 
agreed this was indeed a “mandate 
from the schools.” In September 
the Chamber and the Board of Ed- 
ucation jointly invited industries 
to help plan a program. Eighteen 
firms responded, and six were 


natural ro! 


chosen for the first tour series: de- 


insurance firms 


partment store 


food concerns, heavy industries, 
oil refineries, and utilities. “Know 
Industry’—they called this new 
development. In it teachers in 
small groups make six visits, last- 
ing five hours each, at weekly in- 
tervals, to typical firms. From 4 to 
6 in the afternoon, they talk to 
both in management 
asking questions 


executives, 
and in labor, 
about personnel policies, advance- 
ment opportunities, facilities for 
recreation and education. They 
collect the latest information on 
production, advertising, selling 

Both “Know Your City” and 
Know Industry,” says Philadel- 
phia’s School! Superintendent 
Louis P. Hoyer, 
planning the school program as a 
working partnership between 
schools and the community for 
practical citizenship.’ 

It will surprise no reader of this 
Magazine to know that Mr. Hoyer 
is a Rotarian, an active interested 
member of the big 520-member 
Rotary Club of Philadelphia. The 
reader may also have assumed— 
and correctly, too—that many 
another Philadelphia Rotarian, 
through the Chamber of Com- 
nerce and through his own indus- 
try, has helped along with this 
broad Community Service project 

Rotary Clubs around the world, 
in fact, show themselves to be 
clearly aware of the importance of 


“are examples of 


When teachers take ideas back to 
classrooms, explaining “math” or 
arts in Philadelphia terms—-then 
the city tours begin to bear fruit. 
Two men teachers (left) get an 
— on view of the Philadel- 
phia Transportation Company's 
streetcar depot... . (Right) Re- 
freshments at the power house. 


their teachers in their towns’ prog- 
ress. From Corning, lowa, to San 
José, Costa Rica, to Valparaiso, 
Chile, these Clubs of yours invite 
the teachers in for “get acquaint- 
ed” dinners. In Montreal, Rotar- 
ians financed special studies for a 
local teacher who wanted to brush 
up on the subject of mental hy- 
giene. In town after town—yours, 
too?—the local Rotary Club has 
pinned a corsage or boutonniere 
on the dear old teacher who has 
served so long and so well 

But for all these fine gestures of 
understanding and codéperation 
the question may still remain, ‘Do 
your teachers know your town?” 
Or have they, through nobody's 
fault, slipped into that comfortable 
rut twixt home and schoolhouse 
that isolates them from the com- 
munity whose future they are so 
largely helping to shape? Nobody 
wants to invade teacher's privacy; 
no one wants to trespass on his or 
her too-limited personal time. But 
maybe teacher wants to know 
your town better. Maybe that 
ivory tower up at the far end of 
the rut gets pretty boring after 
a while. You never know until 
you ask 

They asked, of course, in Phila- 
delphia, and as Byron Lukens puts 

—he being the man who heads 
up the “Know Your City” tours: 
“Our teachers are now using a 
new textbook—the community. 
And all through our community 
various agencies and industries 
are offering themselves to us as 
educational tools.” 

And the youngsters who are the 
aim and object of all this? I can't 
prove it, but the consensus among 
them seems to be: “Gee, school’s a 
lot more fun than it used to be.” 
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TWO DRINKS AND THE DRIVER 


Tests in Sweden and the U.S.A. 


contain a warning for the light ‘social’ imbiber. 


Re knows that heavy 


drinking makes for poor, irresponsible, 
Dr. Leonard Goldberg, 
wasn't 
know 
driving of light 
highballs. 


driving. 
Caroline 
interested in that. He 
effects on 
just a few 


reckles 
of Sweden's Institute, 
wanted to 
about the 
beers oO! 
skilled and ex- 


drinking 


To find out, he tested 37 


perienced drivers, most of them instruc- 


tors at driving schools, men 20 to 45 


vears old, generally accustomed to mod- 


erate drinking 


Each man drove as fast as he could 


through a battery of six road tests con- 


tructed to measure a variety of driving 


accomplishments. The tests necessitated 


instant changes from one task to an- 


other deliberately designed to 


wert 
driver's attention and produce 


igue. Starters and assistants 


iriver racing through the six 


ithout a breathing spell, while 
him with 


rs clocked stop- 


test—driving 
the 


wheel on 


there Was a garage 
in L 


to make 


space Then 
the 
the car's steering side knock down three 
painted blocks set in a slight curve 
had to 


shaped 
front 


1 
r had 


white 

a test of forward steering. He 
back front and rear wheels of the steer- 
ing side onto a plank 10 yards long and 
He the 


a space only twice the width 


inches wide had to turn car 


around in 

ar, marked by parallel boards. 
He had to drive into a sand box, stop 
and, on 


precisely in front of yeliow flags, 


a new signal, drive out of the deep sand. 
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Finally, he had to parallel-park, without 
knocking over markjng poles, in a space 
only one-third longer than the car. 
When the drivers were clocked, they 
were split into two groups: one to drink, 
the other to control. Each 
driver in the drinking group was given 
either three or four bottles of 3.2 beer, 
or sufficient Swedish brdnnvin to equal 
three or four ounces of 90-proof whisky 


serve as a 


—about the same as two good highballs. 
This wasn’t enough alcohol to produce 
any symptoms of intoxication such as 
disturbance of gait or slurring of speech. 
Actually it created an alcohol concentra- 
tion in their blood averaging only .049 
percent. In the United States a concen- 


tration of not more than .05 percent is 


legal proof of being sober; in most 
three that 
cent, Is required for a driver to be prose- 
cuted for intoxication 

Now came the second run through the 


American you couldn't 


States times much, .15 per- 


tests. In courts 


have convicted a single one of these 
drivers for being under the 
Yet Dr. Goldberg reported that in many 
instances the impairment in their driv- 
ing “was obvious.” Self-confidence went 
up, judgment lagged 
One driver, trying to back onto the 7- 
plank, missed, got tried it 
again 15 times without his 
technique. When 
slipped off the plank, he appeared not 


influence 


down, attention 
mad, 
changing 
another driver's 


inch 


cal 


By DON WHARTON 


Similarly, another driver 
he’d knocked down 


to notice it 
didn't seem to know 
some marking poles. 

The drivers in the drinking group 
took a longer time to make their second 
run than their first, although they now 
had the advantage of practice, repeti 
tion, familiarity with all six tests, and 
the feel of the car. In contrast, Dr. Gold- 
berg’s control group—the drivers who 
did not drink between first and second 
runs—shortened their driving time al- 
most 20 percent. Dr. Goldberg con 
cluded that even a slight amount of al- 
cohol “caused a deterioration in the driv 
ing performance of expert drivers of be- 
tween 25 and 30 percent.” And on the 
three tests most closely corresponding 
to actual driving a slight amount of al 
cohol impaired ability on the average by 
41.8 percent. 

These scientific findings coincide with 
much data from other parts of the world 
which generally have been ignored by 
both lawmakers and the great majority 
of drinkers. Many motorists claim they 
drive better after two or three drinks 
nonsense— 

better be 
inhibitions 


shows this is 


feels 


Science pure 
the motorist he drives 
cause alcohol his 
and blunts his self-criticisms—precisely 
the same reasons the drinker thinks his 
jokes are funnier. But the belief still 
prevails, probably encouraged by laws 
defining .05 percent dicohol as * 
Actually, the question is not whether a 
driver is “sober,” but whether his driv- 
34] 


removes 


‘sober.” 


ing ability has [Continued on page 





TIZENSHIP 


That is what 136 young Canadians had 


when Rotarians brought them to Ottawa. 





DVENTI 
big nation of ¢ 
alians, forests, 
Mlroughts, and 
they built a so 
all of Europe 
lancestral cult 
fcountry—stabk 
They were pro 
ada. They knew 
thrilled at the 

But do their cl 
High-School Be 
bec, feel any 
aged Ann, of K 
Dia, see the fut 

About a yea 
Canada’s capital city got to ask them- 

Belves such questior They were th ,& 
209 Rotarians of Ott 1 and they'd 1 he 
avondering how as a Club they could fur- - Nes 
Rher the fusion of Canad; mi es 
people, scatterer 
million square 
still partly 
tongue. 


Canada’s Prime Minister St. Laurent greets each student, gives him a certificate of citizenship. 


- . . seeking and winning the enthusias- Royal Canadian Mint, the Public At 

Then the ice trucl They woul tic codperation of Canadian govern chives, the National Research Labora 
bring in from all t Prov some of mental leaders, tories, and the National Art Gallery 
the brightest high-school boys and girls At last all was ready and on a fine day They even had a chance to visit Govern- 
—Canada’s upcoming generation of in the Spring of 1951 in came the young ment House to meet and have tea with 
ers and leader They would give then sters—136 strong and an encouraging » Governor General, Lord Alexander! 
a long intimate ] it ti ‘eder sight to behold I beheld it, having And to meet and chat with 
capital and its statesmen such as few arrived just before them Prime Minister, Louis S. St. 
people have evs id uld be Well, in the next four days, in a happy who presented each youth 
yes, there’s just tl lame i e caravan of busses and autos, the 136 of citizenship! 


Canada’s 
Laurent, 
a certificate 
adventure in citizenship.” young students “did” the love ly city of Back on opening day there'd been that 

Came then some busy with Ottawa as it has rarely been done. The. wonderful meeting with the Ottawa Ro- 
writing to Rotary ib ‘ang climbed to the brow of Parliament Hill, tary Club in Chateau Laurier ... with 
asking them to sponsor and them crowned with its tall Gothic towers. Canada’s Secre tary for External Affairs, 


Lester Peat 


boys and girls, w cing with loc é They filed into the Gallery of the House the keen and friendly Mi 


r 


ers in the selection . ooking ytels of Commons to watch democracy—t feaving all the lads and lasses feel 


and restaurant nd en ig b democracy—at work. They strolled t! i that much of Canada’s success 
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{t banquets and luncheons held in their honor, the youths have 
a chance to meet national leaders like members of Parliament. 


Give-and-take panel discussions are held, the students being di- 
vided into eight groups; university professors serve as ieaders, 


Photos 


going to depend on them. 
r hearts, it ! Then, on 
me iat unforgettabk 
with Rotarians, during 


young men and women 


popped spontaneously to their feet to 


te eir hosts what a happy, meaning- 
ne it had all been. 

Ottawa Rotarians have 

stacks of appreciative mail 

e students, from other Rotary 

rom enthusiastic high-school 

and even from members of 

But I think one youngster 

mmed it up better than any- 

Said he, “I was tired for a 

not be hungry for a month. 

ll never forget that visit as long 

» | bv law be- 

mind 


HPAD MAN 


“We're going over here.” The young citizens get their local bearings @s 
they view this giant map of Ottawa to study the National Capital Plan. 


Touring Ottawa 
in motor busses, 
the visitors stop 
at spots of his- 
toric and na- 
tional interest. 











The students (right) 
improvise headgear 
as they relax and 
At a meeting of the Ottawa Rotary Club, L. B. Pearson, Secre- clown at their “get 
tary of State for External Affairs, addresses the young guests. acquainted” party. 
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HALLOWE 


withoul 


) Masks, wigs, face paint. odd headgear, black robes—all added 
to the Halloween spirit of some 675 children at the party 
given for them by the Rotary Club of Port Jefferson, N. Y. 


Good things to eat and drink were served by Ro- 
tarians in East Jordan, Mich., at the local Club's 
Halloween affair... . (Below) Painting windows is 
fun on Halloween—and in De Soto, Mo., some 200 
youngsters did it for prizes as a part of the Ro- 
tary Club’s program for them on “goblin” night. 


Spook time in Algonac, Mich., brought out these “spirits” to vie 
for 41 prizes in the Rotary Club's annual Halloween parade. On 
the fun list were “hot dogs,” a huge bonfire, movies, and dancing. 


“s ALLOWEEN? In this town it’s as safe and 
H sane as any other night So say people it 
Graham, Texa There's a reason why. For 
years there'd been the usual destructive prank 
Then the superintendent of s« hools, a Rotarian, got 
an idea. First he had a little chat with the president 
of the high-school senior class, who, in turn, stood uy 
before a meeting of the presidents of every schoo! 
class in town ind passed along a suggestion \ 
few days later a delegation of schoolboys, armed 
with no-havoc pledge sheets signed by every Gra 
ham schoolboy, appeared before the Mayor and 
Council, their young spokesman pledging that “in 
appreciation of the support of our s¢ hools by the 
businessmen of Graham, we will not molest any 
property or allow others to do so.” Repeated fot 
year or two, the stunt did the trick. Now Hallow 
een in Graham is as safe and sane as any night 
In many communities throughout the United 
States and Canada, Rotary Clubs help make Hal 
loween a night that is fun for all. The Rotary Club 
of Bell-Maywood, California, did so last year by 
co-sponsoring a city-wide party for hundreds of 
youngsters. So did the Clubs in Coffeyville, Kan 
sas; Silverton, Oregon; Sunland-Tujunga, Califor 
nia; and many others 
Halloween without havoc is fun for everybody 


Some of the fun in Williamsville, N. Y., came from watching a 
show arranged by the Rotary Club. Other fun: a parade, eats. 


Jefferson Repuo 
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@ Glass to Metal. Glass and metal areas 
to be soldered are first painted with a 
thin layer of titanium hydride; the sol- 
then upon both painted 
assembled and then 

Fahrenheit and the 
hydride decomposes, causing 
adhere 
and 
bond, upon cooling, is tight 


der is placed 


areas Parts are 


! about 900 


heated to 
titaniun 

the 
to the 


solder (already molten) te 


) 
painted areas of both glass 

r t 
and strong. Using soft metal solder it is 
this 
ipid temperature changes with- 
out dange1 The differ- 
temperature expansion between 
the 


is new system makes simple and 


possible to subject metal-to-glass 


seal to 


of cracking wide 
ence Ir 
sol- 


1 metal is absorbed by 


construction of electrical de- 


vices ch have been heretofore almost 


impossible to produce 
@ Sand in the Gears. A new finely divided 
rived with 
type of 
and 
break- 
stand up 
simulating the 
inflicted on 


from sand is 


to form a 
will withstand 


mechanical 


mixed 
new 
heat 
has no 
has been found to 
iboratory tests 
that 


irings In a 


would be 
truck driven in a 


it 50 miles an hour for 10,000 


@ Mishap Fixer. 


professional 


You need not be a 
furniture refinisher to 
use a new nick, scratch, or burn fixer. 
The blemish is stained and finished at 
the same time with a brush in the 

of the bottle 


with a permanent 


and the job is done. 
color and finish. 


There are six furniture-matching 


colors. 


accurate 
the 
on 


Measurer. A highly 


@ Map 


measure can be along 


“wheeled 


crow's flight or actual road distance 


Then, when multiplied by the 


inches 


scale the map, the actual distance in 
given. A 
for me i 
the map 


miles scale in centimeters 
and 


distance in 


maps is also provided 
neasuring the 
versts! 


B Pure 


who 


Water. 
thelr 


Here is news for those 
wate! 
These 

ne contaminated, we 
guard 

ice can be 
ultraviolet 
that cause 
the a 


from 
may 
KNOW, 


S Ipptis 
springs or wells sources 
against the unknown, a 
water 
tube, sur- 
the water 
rays as it 


fitted to the 
s an 
baffies 
posed to 
The 


tantly 


septic 


tubes—four in number 


aglow 


B@ Controlled Nozzle. A 


available that adjusts with a 


hose nozzle is 
twist 
inten- 


consider- 


now 


thumb to any volum ) 


One setting will give a 


volume and lift it 20 feet on 


vill provide 


more; 


a dewdrop spray 
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al Uheings to 6 


BY HILTON IRA JONES, PH.D. 


There are variations in between these 
two, including a series for washing an 
automobile. 


@ Extra Hand. Now on the market is a 
magnet that will grip—27 pounds’ 
worth—any steel surface, and with a 
swivel clip hold a flashlight where it is 
wanted. Any steel surface—a pipe, an 
auto engine, a car hood or mud guard, 
a basement boiler, —will furnish 
the grip, and the standard flashlight 
will do the rest. 


ei 


@ Bright Finishes. Just in the nick of 
time the scientists our Lit- 
tle Nell! The United States curtailing 
order to nickel had spelled the 
doom of bright work—for chrome finish 
has needed first copper, then nickel, then 
chrome. But the scientists, just hours 
before the order was issued, perfected 
a copper-chrome process that not only 
does not need nickel, but saves chrome 


have saved 


save 


@ Replacement Bags. This is an age of 
specialization! Now there is a company 
specializing in manufacturing 
ment bags for all makes and 
vacuum cleaners! 


replace- 
sizes of 


@ Och! the Pibroch. Now available for 
the bigger wee ones is a toy bagpipe, 
with mouthpiece, chanter, and drones 
made of molded plastic. The bag itself 
is made of plastic cloth, with all reeds 
made of plastic, too. 

@ Textile Flameproofing. Flameproofing 
material for textiles formerly developed 
and used increased fully 40 percent the 
weight of tenting material on which it 
was used. New material the 
weight only 15 percent. A six-man tent 
used during World War II weighed 250 
pounds; today it weighs only 57 pounds 
When this new solution is properly ap- 
plied to cotton or rayon cloth, an amor- 
phous mixed oxide is bonded chemically 
to the fabric, producing flame resistance 
that withstands repeated laundering or 


increases 


hound ’n’ round turns this plastic surf- 
going merry-go-round. Propelled by 
riders’ dangling legs, it won't tip over 
whether one rider or four are aboard. 
Horses and base are inflated separately. 


dry cleaning and does not adversely 
affect the textile or its appearance. 


® Metallic Lubricant. Chemists have long 
known that metal molybdenum has an 
extremely “greasy” feel. They are now 
preparing this metal in a liquid form 
that has the appearance of an oil, but 
contains no oil whatever. It simply ap- 
plies a suspension of the molybdenum 
compound to the surface: the carrier 
evaporates and leaves the molybdenum 
to provide a dry but very excellently 
lubricated bearing 


® Hot Oven. A new utensil to remove 
hot pies, pie pans, roasts, and other 
hot dishes is just as useful for barbe- 
cue grills as for ovens. It is a wire 
“lifter” with a wide wire surface that 
will handle as much as 15 pounds, 
and has a guard to prevent slipping 
to either side or sliding back on the 
hand that holds it. A hot pan placed 
on this rack will not heat the table 
or table cloth under it. 


@ Caddy Car. A golf caddy car which 
with little effort folds into an 11%4-inch 
locker has been patented by J. Parker, 
a member of the Rotary Club of Wolver- 
hampton, England. The low center of 
gravity provides desirable stability. The 
car’s wheels are instantly detachable, 
with nothing to unscrew 


@ No Splatter! A_ plastic 
penser that pumps just the amount the 
user wants—and places it where he 
wants it—is now available. The device 
fits into the bottle and stays put until 
the bottle is empty 


ketchup dis- 


@ Toys That Teach. A toy train that has 
four detachable cars, each of which is 
made up of detachable pieces and which 
becomes a “pull toy” when assembled, 
is among the latest in teaching-toys. For 
nonmechanical-minded children, there is 
a stagecoach pull toy with four horses 
and 12 pieces to put together 

@ Whittleproof Desk Top. Industry has 
finally foiled the many children 
have long believed that all desk tops 
should be reduced to shavings via the 
jackknife-whittling process. By mixing 
sawdust with phenolic resins and plac 
ing the mixture between sheets of im 
pregnated paper, then compressing them 
under heat, a manufacturer has come up 
with a jackknifeproof desk top 


who 


® No Blasting. To break new coal me 
chanically by releasing pressure at a 
coal face, a hole is drilled and a 
injected. Then an electric current starts 
a chemical reaction in the tube, the heat 
destroying the starter wire; as the re 
action continues, gas is released. When 
the working pressure is reached, a disk 
breaks and the liberated the 
coal down. The tube can be refilled in 
the mine, is not affected by stray 
rents of electricity. 
- om . 


tube 


Zas tears 


cul 
Letters to Dr. Jones may be addressed 


in care of THe Rotarian Magazine, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 





its various aspects one of the greatest 


problems of our time—that of the rela 


tion of white authority to conquered 

primitive peoples of other races in all 

parts of the world. The attitudes and 

experiences of his major characters re 

veal the complexities: of this problem 

and underline its vast and immediat: 

significance. Though these British of 

{bout tall tales, a top general, ficers do represent varying points of 
view in relation to this central problem 

an atom-bomb project. and a famed little island. they are people in their own right 
Their opinions and actions are a 

counted for. Mr. Hanley’s book is wholly 


By JOHN i+ FREDERICK and admirably free from exploitation of 


sensational and ugly aspects of his ma 

rm terial, but it is hardly one for those 

| ' whose literary taste is squeamish, or for 

is «¢ prevented from regular daytime atten¢ . 

ana those who are afraid to face facts. For 
which—according t € | ance at classes 

: , s ture and thoughtful reader it 

lirrels are so t i yme f James Gray has done a splendid job 

to me a very good book indeed 


‘he period of the First World War is 


brought freshly before us in Joe Tumul 


le ones hay ‘ ee} he gro n his centennial history of the Univer 
It was in Mis too ) sity of Minnesota. He has produced a 


» that in nuary z book which is admirable in every schol ; 
reported ha sey ; ; : ; , ish ty and the Wilson Era, by John Morton 
orse’s shadow Ze Z o the gre I Vv and 1istorical aspect and at the 
poree nee Sista. Blum. Tumulty was perhaps the first 
at 10 o'clock ir mo! ’ ! i same time eminently and consistently a aie 
of those quasi-official White House in 
was in Tane ounty, ! tl readable Its greatest strength lies in 
, timates who have played so powerful 
11 eC or 15 ars a ho r se vhat is so often lacking in such works 7 
there lived fo ' 7 ' aes : ' a part in the recent history of the United 
roficie hat al l s 1 to a rich and lively realization of the per 2 ; 
proficient t : I States—and at times of the world. Mr 
! extra-high fer 5 sonalities of the men and women esi 
build extr . ; , Blum has studied his subject carefully 
s ‘sistib tha gs e f niles dents, deans, teachers—who have made . 
o irresistible ! : é : { and has written of it with candor and 
are y nh r( } ler gor ind in a real sense have Veen tne ni 
pround whe ; authority He presents fresh material 
These tall tal d indred rsity. Gray’s book is a gallery of such 
rt tal : ‘ . . , ind reveals new significance in facts al 
pages of ly e% persons ortraits, woven into a his pas 
them fill the pag ; " eaabe ; i dates dy known This book is an impor 
- rg by nee Rar , to. ‘ ati whicl 
Strangers, by \ vical narrative Kt contribution to the history of the 
tion of fabulo ns m t tryly excellent achieve ler wh 
reade! ose 
regions of Misso ' a i il purpose 
! . ! times and 
homa, Randolp caver 
zyround The ta st is rtant Abounding in penet aval ae 
g by ‘ § In Joe Tumulty and 
RESIST Ae saeneral STN : the Wilson Era. J. M. 
humor /_ ‘ ou ppen t ey’s personal accoun f brief be Blum contributes to 
jov thi c st eventful span his \ : the history of the 
W orld W arl period 


and charac cl 


find a great ce of pl t ie Story. The titl f th 0k is 
hook | uliarty appropriate ! | Bradley 
Vance andolp ul the to \ es as a_ soldier hould irectly, 
admirably, alw: ! cil t learly, forcefully He concerns himself 
tialit as leta nd th leacd-pa ith the soldier's probiem—of winning 
seriousness } } whopt] the war; and in his « ailed narrative 
mands for vest effect any of tl of campaigns and nents he is 
stories will be familiar to ectors of forthright, down to earth, and, above With “penetrating 
portrayals of char- 


acter,” Omar Brad- 
a lot of new yne ne of tl no portant thing about th book Is the rev 
a lot “ | & ley tells of war in 


usual excellence elation of Bradley himself which 4 Soldier's Storv. 


such yarns, it Randolph ha co all, unassuming rhay he most im 


emerges from it. It is a revelation which 

“Is educatior t tel f cannot but earn the reader ncreased personalitic with which it deals, it will 
tronomv? Doe t deri t t t confidence and respect prove eenly interesting 
from the movement tl in? ‘ Far indeed, geographically and psy es © ® 
questions were é n the « i hologically, from the major theaters of The history of business institutions 
faculty debate ‘ rted by the great conflict is the area treated in and enterprises is a field in which I am 
Gray in 7 é t ! ) » of the few good novels of World especially interested. This month we 
1831-1951. T P is whether ar II which I have read, The Consul can add a distinguished new volume to 
done in ¢ Se art Y it Sunset, by Gerald Hanley, British sol the long list of books of this kind which 
students, " e act ter nive lier and war correspondent It is ¢ I have reviewed in this department in 
sitv credit The ! on in f lesert region of Northern Africa, recent recent years: High Horizons, by Frank 
the evening cl conquered from the Italians and J. Taylor—the story of United Air Lines 
the development of tI ve sparsely peopled by savage tribes, whicl from the days of » daredevil flying 
tension progran p } t iffords the background for this tense postmen to the “magic carpet” of today 
portant at the ve ty \ ta narrative of four British rmy officers ! ‘avior has told well the dramati« 
as at many ot stitut ind their attempt to maint der ane development of modern air service, in 
hundreds of t sands of press violence Y the growth of a single com 
women to obt the benefit M Hanley has used tl per l | \ ere again the effective portrayal 


education W e emplove ‘ t ima of his four off ‘plore it f individual personalities is an impor 
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Many well- 


reader to 


the record 
graphs help the 
steps and events recou 
s lively text 
Story. by 


Ridae George O 


Ir is a competent recording 


mportant aspect of recent 


history one more ! terms 


as of money, buildings, 
Mr. Rotinson w 


public-re- 


rites 
hand experience i 
cer for the “Manhattan 
skill 
stic experience in his 
There is much that 
much that is 


Proj 


with derived from years 
native 
IssIssippl 
most of us, and 


and intensely interesting, in 


The 


and 


Pinkerto 
Howard 


ment 


Story, 
SW iggett, 


for exctt and in 


The jacket of Henry Beetle Hough's 
Singing in the Morning depicts a dock 
scene at Martha's Vineyard, the quaint 


isle described in this book of essays. 


pecial field of b 


iIness 


National Detective 


*inkerton’'s 


played a part in some highly 


crucial events in the 


his- 


United States, and its record 
personal 


ities and stir 


olortul 


dents rhoroug research lies 


absorbing pages of this book, 


at in such difficult and con- 


fields as that of the history of 


lie Maguires,” for example, the 


achieved admirable impar- 
e closest possible ap- 
complete actual record 


eading re ra 


variety 


an ex- 


and certainly holds 


nall place in relation to its im- 


century Herman 


rote Moby Dich 


ago, when 
Yet Captain 
Chippendale ilive and ac- 
in varied business enterprises 


Vinevard, has sailed on nine 
in hi li one of 
has 
book 


hips and the 


for two vei He 


thoroughly enjovable 
and about the 
industry some 50 


Whales 


whaling 
Infor- 
full 


Sails and 


and tvle, 


vigorous in 


1951 


BER, 


of lively incidents and picturesque de- 
tails, Captain Chippendale’s book is a 
real addition to the literature of whal- 
ing and its hardy men. 

os = 7 


Martha’s Vineyard is by way of be- 
coming one of the most written-about 
spots in the United States. Henry Beetle 
Hough (who contributes an appreciative 
introduction to Sails and Whales) grati- 
more of his 


fies strong wish for 


work with a new volume called Singing 


my 
in the Morning, and @ther Essays about 


Vartha’s Vineyard, To those readers of 
this department who followed my strong 
recommendation of his preceding book, 
More the Thunderer, 
enough to say that here is more writing 
of like high quality—warm, sincere, ap- 
experi- 


Once it will be 


preciative sharing of everyday 
The brief make up 
volume deal for the 


ence. which 
the new most part 
with the island the 


with birds and plants and the 


essays 


rather than town— 


expert 
seem to me 


ences of walks afield. They 


very good indeed. Somewhat less to my 


personal taste, though a pleasant and 


book, is yet an- 
Vineyard, An Is- 
Teller’s 


humorous chronicle 


written 
Martha's 
Walter 
informal and often 
of a family holiday 

An extremely complete reference book 


competently 
other 


land Summer. 


about 


Magnes 


on a field often touched in Mr. Hough’s 
Wildlife and Plants, 
Martin, Herbert S 
Nelson, all 
Wildlife 
food habits 
United 


essays is American 
by Alexander C 

Zim, and Arnold L 
of the U. S. Fish 
It is a thorough study of the 


of birds 


officials 
and Service 
and mammals of the 


States, especially of their use of trees, 
The 


observations 


shrubs, weeds, and herbs immense- 


ly numerous facts and 


recorded in this book are doubly classi 
kinds of 
families 

to find 


what plants are most useful to a given 


fied—by birds and mammals, 


and by and species of plants 


Thus it is easy information as to 


animal—say, the  partridge—or what 
birds and animals feed on a given plant 
the 


interested in 


wild grape Rotarians who 


the 


say, 
and 
find 
scholarly 


are preservation 
life 


highly 


encouragement of wild will 


much of value in this 
but clearly 
perts in the field 

= ” * 


written work by three ex- 


Books reviewed, publishers, and prices 

We Always Lie to Vance Ran 
dolph (Columbia University Press, $4).— 
The University of Minnesota Gray 
(Minnesota Press, $3.75) 4 Soldier's Story, 
Omar N. Bradley (Holt, $5).—The Consul at 
Sunset, Gerald Hanley (Macmillan, $3).— 
Joe Tumulty and the Wilson Era, John Mor- 
ton Blum (Houghton, Mifflin, $4).—High 
Horizons, Frank J. Taylor (McGraw-Hill, 
$4).—The Oak Ridge Story, George O. Rob- 
inson, Jr. (Southern Publishers, Kingsport, 
Tenn., 50)—The Pinkerton Story, James 
D. Horan and Howard Swiggett (Putnam, 
$4.50). —Sails and Whales, H. A. Chippen- 
dale (Houghton, Mifflin, $3).—Singing in the 
Vorning, Henry Beetle Hough (Simon & 
Schuster, $3.50).—An Island Wal- 
ter Magnes Teller (Knopf, $3).—American 
Wildlife and Plants, Martin, Zim, and Nelson 
(McGraw-Hill, $7.50). 


Strangers 


James 


Summer 


By Jane Lockuarr 


Audience Suitability: M—Me- 
Y—Younger C—Children 

—Of More Than Passing Interest 
Alice in Wonderland (Disney: 
RKO). Animated cartoon figures 
with familiar comedians providing 
the dialogue, present the famous 
story, plus some sequences from 
“Through the Looking Glass”— 
all against resplendent settings 
Inventive, entertaining, colorful 
M.Y,€ 


atio Hernblower 
(Warners) irginia Mayo, Greg 
ory Peck The Forrester novel 
about amazing exploits of dashing 
British naval commander in the 
Napoleonic wars, leader of expe 
ditions to faraway places “. 


Dear Mr. ek (British; Rank) 
Glynis Johns, Cecil Parker. Econo 
my-minded British treasury off 
cial is embarrassed by sudden leg 
acy. Gentle kidding of “austerity” 
and official muddling “.Y 


Francis Goes to the Races (Uni 
‘ Piper Laurie, Donald 
O’Connor. More about the astor 
ishingly perceptive talking mule 
Good fun M, ¥, ¢ 


Happy Ge Levely (RKO) Vera 
Ellen, David Niven, Cesar Romero 
Musical numbers, dances in mis 
taken-identity plot American 
chorus girl involved merrily with 
Scot laird while her show is play 
ing in Edinburgh. Corny indeed, 
but done with bounce and charm 


Barry 
Augela 


Kind Lady (MGM). Ethel 
more, Mauric® Evans 
Lansbury Remake of film 
play about struggling artist 
gains confidence of wealthy wom 
an, moves in to carry out cruel 
swindle, terrorize his benefactress 
expert characterizations 


*® Nature's Half Acre (Disney: 
RKO). Another in “True Life Ad 
venture” series which began with 
wonderful “Beaver Valley.” Amaz- 
ing closeups of insect, bird, and 
flower life just outside your door 
with symphonic scoring keyed to 
physical rhythms, effective com 
mentary. Don't miss it “.Y,€ 


* On « light Bay (W: 
Leon Ames, Doris Day yrdon 
MacRae. Musical with pre-1920 
small-town setting, based remotely 
on Tarkington's Penrod, but con 
cerned more with the boy's older 
sist who is transformed by ro 
mance from tomboy to charming 
young lady Nostalgic, pleasant 
undemanding My. 


ners). 


Rich, Young, and Pretty (MGM) 
Wendell Corey, Vic Damone, Dan 
ielle Derrieux, Jane Powell. Texas 
ranger and his daughter visit 
Paris, meet, respectively, an old 
and young romance. Gay escap 
ist fare, handsomely mounted on 
“high society” level “ey 


str ly Dishoneorable (MGM) 
Janet Leigh, Ezio Pinza. Young 
operatic extra maneuvers middle 
aged star into marriage; in dubi 
ous comedy sequences works at 
luring him into marriage in more 
than name alone. Film struggles 
hard, has some good musica! in 
terludes, but is mainly a waste of 
promising talent “ 


*eeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ee eae eee eee eas PEVUYIEUL Lud dure EES ee eee Ee CES Yee 








When It’s 


A foretaste of programs 


—sampling some they 


At a banner-decked rostrum Philippine Vice-President Fernando Lopez addresses 
Manila Rotarians during U. N. Week. The diplomatic corps is seated at head table. 


Rotarians of Carlisle, Pa., assist in a U. N. 
flag-raising ceremony at a local factory. Sol- 
diers stationed at the Carlisle Barracks help. 


URING the short and vital life of 

the United Nations, Rotarians have 

pioneered in spreading information about 

7 ae he organization. Even before the U.N. 

Rotary Clubs present United Nations flags Charter was signed in 1945, Rotary had 
to their cities in Kingston, N. Y. (above, aaa a : ’ . nag 

M . set aside a week in October to spread 

left), and in Beverly, Mass. (above, right). : : “a 

understanding of the new body. By the 

time the General Assembly officially des- 

ignated October 24 as U. N. Day in 1947, 

In {ruba, Netherlands West In- Rotarians were already observing a full 

dies, a prize ts given a contest United Nations Week. This vear, Ro- 


winner at the Rotary l eS bazaar. tary’s President, Frank E. Spain, has 
proclaimed the week of October 21-27 as 
United Nations Week in Rotary (see 
Boy Scouts from four lands are the color page 8). 

guard on U.N. Day for the New York Club. On these pages are photos of typical 
Rotary observances last year. Alike only 
in theme, they helped stir interest in 
the “best hope for peace.” Here are a 

few other examples: 
In Rio de Janeiro, the President of 
Brazil, Eurico Gaspar Dutra, presided at 
a Rotary-sponsored event where some 
2,000 guests heard General Carlos P. 
Romulo, of Manila, The Philippines, Pres- 
ident of the Fourth General Assembly of 
the U. N. and a Past Third Vice-President 

of Rotary International. 

In Rangoon, Burma, Rotarians heard 
Foreign Minister U Win; and in Harrin- 
gay, England, 1,100 citizens listened to a 
British delegate to the United Nations. 
In Hyderabad, India, Rotarians heard a 
discussion on the objects and accom- 
plishments of the United Nations. In 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla., the local Rotary 
Club sponsored a city-wide rally. Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ont., Rotarians heard the 
“Wandering Reporter” of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Company speak .on the 

world organization. 
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U. N. Week 


| 
Clubs will hold this month 


istaged a year ago. 


Pee ibd 

Beaver Valley Ti s 

Rotarians in Beaver, Pa., look over the U. N. 
flag which they gave for their community’s 
high-school auditorium during U, N. Week. 


Rotary communities, U. N. 
»k varied turns. In Macon, Mo, 
», Rotarians presented plaques 
tudents for U. N. essays and art 
And in Ord, Nebr., five high- 
tudents staged a special United 

tl program, 

In many places, Rotarians met with 
people of other lands. The Clubs of St. 

lair, Mich., and Sarnia, Ont., Canada, 

] oint hands-across-the-border meet- 

} the former city, with Sarnia 
Rotarians in charge. The Rotary Club 
of Bellevue, Ky., had as its guests 25 
men with other-country backgrounds; 
Port Macquarie, Australia, Rotarians hon- 
ored a group of new Australians from 
overseas lands. 

Peterborough, Ont., Canada, United 

g presentations were part of 

k’s observance program, and in 

Christi, Tex., Rotarians spon- 

a large display advertisement in a 

local paper announcing U. N. Day. In 

Nagercoil, India, a flag-recognition con- 
test was held among school youths. 

I year, plans are again shaping up. 
Many International Service Committees 
are following ideas suggested in a U.N. 
Week pamphlet available for the asking 
from Rotary International. Some will 
even take to the air waves—as did 100 
Clubs last year—with a Rotary-prepared 
symposium called “What Price Peace?” 
Others have written their nearest U. N. 
information office for pamphlets, post- 
ers, films, and flags. The sixth anniversary 
of the signing of the U. N. Charter prom- 
ises to bring with it a great upsurge of 
understanding in Rotary communities 


evervwhere. 


OCTOBER, 


As an educational feature of U. N. Week in Troy, Ohio, 


Rotarians sponsor a meeting 


of 1,000 high-school students, Dr, John F, Cady, Ohio University historian, speaks. 


Rotary guests on U.N. 
Day in Belleville, Ill. 
are members of the In- 
ternational Club which 
is made up largely of 


World War Il brides. 


Students from 34 coun- 
tries are honored by 
the Boulder, Colo., 
Rotary Club. Several 
of the students—all 
from the University of 
Colorado—made short 
talks as part of the 
regular Club program. 


In Roanoke, Wa., ten 
college students from 
nine nations attend the 
United Nations Week 
program as guests of 
the local Rotary Club. 


Belleville News-Democrat 


Winners of a U.N. es- 
say-contest sponsored 
by Rotarians in Curtis, 
Nebr., are guests at a 
Rotary meeting. They 
are from the School of 
Agriculture of the Uni« 
versity of Nebraska, 





NOW IN BRONZE. When Anat 
MITCHELL, of Melbourne ( Australia) 
President Rotary 
planted a_ fine 
citradora in Orlando 


Internatior 
specimen of Fuca 
(Fla., USA) 
token of goodwill and a living me! 
toS 


predecessor. The 


KENDRICK GUERNSI } 
tree has 
now a fine bronze 
event, with the i 

that Ken's birthp 


GUEST POET 
agara Falls (N. Y., USA). swings 
iambic, 
bered with a many-st 


and not so long ago he 

inzaed ode Rec 
ROTARIAN 
(Mich USA) 
Golden Keystone 


ognition addressec » fellow 
Eppir 
who had received the 
at the Boys’ Clubs « America 
tion in New Yor! The 
#Eppie’s own sty ! 
Bish here 
haps you'll: be more interes 
Bcript to FLoyo’'s letter 
his wife, 
“Fioyp had to leave the Boys’ Club 
field in April due to blindness, and 
now is retraining for service to the 
blind.” 


\ salute to vot 


Guest, of Detroit 
conven 
poem 

! 


unfortunately 


VERNA, 


it reads 


s 

DO A LETTER A DAY. Th 
the open secrets on 
As President of a Rotary Club 
RO WILLIAM T. (“BIL 
fisle (Pa.. USA). It 
*for guidance, gratitude 
Bays Bit. Incidentally, the “L” of. “Let 
fer” starts off an acrostic on “LEADER 
with appropriate refe 
@nces to available helps from Rotary In 
ternational, and so on. And it’s a part of 
@ mimeographed paper titled Five Hun 
@red Marks of a Good Rotary Club, which 
Biit will send you even 
Without mention that you learned of his 
@stimable brochure through the columns 
of this Magazine 


how to be a whiz 
according 
SWAIM, Of Car- 

vritten 


greeting o!1 


comments 


upon request 


2 
PERSIAN PROVERB. “We come 


into this world crying while all 
around us are smiling. May we so 
live that this 
smiling while everybody around us 
is weeping.” 

That also is from Bitt Swaim's 
Five Hundred Marks of a Good Ro- 
tary Club. 


we go out of world 


. 

POSTAL TALE. The Cogwheel of Bill 
ings (Mont., USA) tells one almost as 
hard to believe as are the Pau BuNYAN 
stories that come out of the Northwest 
It’s about two Rotarians BECH 
TEL, of Salt Lake City (Utah, USA), and 
FRANK G. CONNELLY, of Billings 
wrote a letter to Frank. On the envelope 
were nothing but a stamp, a sketch of 
the sender in the top left corner and 
one of FRANK in the middle Bill 


—C ARSON 


CARSON 


with 


42 


Mont.,” 
delivered without delay! 
& 

CAN YOU TOP IT? 
Rotary 
you in Reynosa 
ity for the statement is Pau. T 
Past President of the 
McAllen (Tex., USA), who says the bill 
of fare offers these 
wild 


below it. The 


ings, 


The world’s big 
luncheon for $1.50 
(Mexico) Our 


gest awaits 
author 
VICKERS 
Rotary Club of 
choice of two of 
meats: quail, venison, wild turkey 
frog legs, chicken, 
filet mignon, Still hungry? Then there 
are tomatoes, olives, pickles, lettuce, cel- 


duck cabrito, and 


Mar 
HALL’S. SAM has been wielding the baton 
in Peru (LIL, USA) since the Club was 


founded in 1921. That's 30 


tary record must fall before Sam J 


years ago! 
e 
WIVES SKIP THIs. According to 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 
each pound of meat’ and fish bagged 
by American sportsmen costs slightly 
under $9 


. 
CAN YOU TOP IT? Fourteen Rotat 
“immediate family” is the 
proud boast of Mrs 
FRANCIS Cook, of West Point (Ga., 
They 


ians in het 
EDMUND 
USA) 
five brothers, two of 
husbands, her late father and 
and his 


justifiably 


include her 
her sisters 
her husband 
father 


an uncle; also 


brother, late and uncle; also a 
nephew 

Anybody written his name one million 
vear? Then he tops the 


times in one 


Photo: Graphic Arts Studi 
wy 


* 


“Rise, Chiej North Wind!” Rotary’s President, Frank Spain (kneeling), acquires that 
title asa tribe of Chippewa-Ojibway Indians in Canada make him an honorary chief 
(Gi-We-Din). It happened at Fort William, Ont., during the President’s recent visit. 


ery, green onions, radishes, huacamole 
salad, Spanish rice, French-fried onions, 
potatoes, fried frijoles, jalapejias, sauce 
picante, rolls, and toasted tortillas. 

On such fare, Reynosa Rotarians 
thrive. They built one public school in 
their fast-growing town 
collecting pesos for anothet 


and are now 


. 

TOPPED! Back in June we started 
this off with two Rotarians in Dearborn 
(Mich., USA) who had led and accom- 
panied singing for 21 years. The record 
didn't stand long Now comes HENRY 
(“Bake”) HUMMEL, who has been lead- 
ing Rotary singing in Robinson (IIL, 
USA) for 26 years—and, incidentally, 
has done the same for the Illinois Bakers 


Convention since 1908. But even his Ro- 


claim of WILLIAM L. Girrorp, of Millville 
(N. J., USA), as reported in The Spur 
Gear. Bit did it in the course of trans 
forming a woodland acreage into a beau- 
tifully landscaped area with 102 apart 
ments, now the pride of his town 
The autographic achievement reminds 
me of the wartime quip of CHarLes L 
WHEELER, Past President of Rotary In- 
ternational and a top-flight steamship- 
line operator in San Francisco. “When 
the weight of paper work and red tape 
equals that of the ship,” he used to say, 
“we Know it’s time to launch her!” 
College presidents abound in Rotary 
But has anyone served longer than 23 
years? If so, he beats Herman L. Don- 
OVAN, Who has just rounded out a decade 
at the helm of the University of Ken 
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QUOTE OF THE MONTH 
7 DEALS are 
like the 
stars: you will 
never succeed 
in touching 
them with your 
hands, but like 
the seafaring 
man on the des- 
ert of waters, you choose them 
as your guides, and, following 
them, reach your destiny. 
—Carl Schurz (1829-1906) 


Gre nan 


N 


Schurz 


4{mericar Statesman 


aaa To™ eR pete eer: 


ea fea 


Lexington, 1 13 as 


Teach 


preceded by 


Eastern Kentucky State 
It isn’t a Rotary Club, but 
Elizabeth 


Rotarians 


the great 
holds 
And it probably 
Clubs 
Inter- 
191 


‘unarder Queen often 


neetings of 
las more flags from individual 
chartered unit of 


national. At last 


than any Rotary 


count there were 
e 
KNOWS? If 


five 


WHO 


an for 


you've been a Ro 
tal vears, chances are you've 


(during 
higher): 


heard this doggerel 
the 

If your nose is close to the grind- 
stone rough. and you hold it there 
long enough. in time you'll say there 
such things as brooks that 
babble and birds that sing. These 
three things will your world compose 

just you, the stone. and your darned 


five times 


epression days rate was 


are no 


old nose! 
Now, what I'd 


t 1uthe« 4 


like to know is who's 
Anvbody help? 

e 
IGHT-A-CANDLE 
naughty 


I t 
no 


DEPT. It’s a 


poet has 


big 
world, a said, so 
MAURICE 


schoolman in 


light a candle 
Rotarian and 
(Vi USA), « 


as been 


two 
week 
dis- 
stu- 
Topics 
geography to 


istoms and yout ict 


For 
levving every 
re time to | weekly 
with German ¢ 
othe 


xchange 


young people 


t 
om history and 
ivities in 
2 
HATTER STARTER 
visiting Rotarian his 
} 


home Club, what questions do 


When 


and get 


you 


k to telescope the 
Here 
y own Gallupian 


process of 


acquainted? my guess, 


nn poli 
1. What brings you to our city? 
>. What sort of weather you having 
back home? 

3. Have regulations 
affected your business much? 


Government 
1. De you know who lives in 
your city? 

ve t c up from there 


MO 


tal ( 


. 
RE CAMERADERIE. Several Ro- 
lubs in Surrey England, 
mpsed America through colored 
provided by Dr. FRANK 
lensman in Edgerton 


County, 
have gl 
‘i-mm. slides 


SOUTHWORTH, a 


OcToBER, 1951 


(Wis., USA). So popular were they that 
English Rotarians, in return, assembled 
a batch showing life in Britain and sent 
them for a showing in Edgerton—a sort 
of lend-lease in reverse Camera 
hobbyists in Tucson (Ariz., USA) have 
carried the idea further they 
have a contest to pick best 75 
slides on Southwestern scenery 

jects ranging from close-ups of 
the Grand Canyon—which make a splen- 
did program feature for their annual 
ladies’ night. So many visitors 
asked for showings at home 


Each year 

their 
sub 
cacti to 


have 
Clubs that 
duplicate slides have been made to meet 
requests for showings. The only cost to 
the borrowing Club is return postage on 
the packet. 

7 

OLD-AGE NOTES. It's Springtime in 
the Rockies, evidently, or so we'd judge 
from this perky philosophy in the Boise 
tarian of Boise (Ida., USA) 
Early to bed, 

Early to rise 

Till you make enough cash 
To do otherwise. 

Righto!"” comes back Tom 

the Charleston (W. Va., USA) 
Letter, “but by the time a man 
ford to lose a golf ball, he can't 
that far.” 

And this moves Frep R (we 
think it’s Frep) to observe in the Cleve 
land (Ohio, USA) Rotary Reminder that 
“People are funny! 
to live a long time, 
to get old.” 


Mays in 
Weekly 
can af- 
hit it 


SOW ERS 


Evervbody wants 


but nobody wants 
- 

PRETTIEST TOWN NAME. With full 
know ledge that I'm risking a letter from 
every chamber df the 
world, I sheet 
beauty of 
pleasing 
town 
lloilo. 

Roll that one on your 


commerce in 
rise to opine that for 
sound and unqualified 
tintinnabulation 
represented in 


eal 
there’s no 
Rotary equal to 


tongue, remem 


bering to give 
Am I right? 


the “i's” an “ee sound 


” 

COUNTERPOINT. “A piano player be- 
came President of the United States,” 
whimsically notes the Southbridge Eve- 
ning News (Mass., USA), “but a Presi- 
dent of a Rotary Club recently became a 
piano player.” He’s Ropert P. MONTAGUE, 
Immediate Past President and new ac 
companist for Southbridge Rotarians 

e 

INSTINCTIVELY RIGHT! The 
census taker was interviewing a hum- 
ble mother of a large family and 
asked her how many children she 
had. 

“Well.” she said with affection in 
her voice, “there's Bill, and Jane. and 
then Susie, and—.” 

“No,” interrupted the interviewer, 
“not names. I don’t want names, just 
the number.” 

The widowed mother’s pride was 
touched. “They ain't got numbers,” 
she retorted. “Each has got a name.” 


e 

RE: REFORMED REDS. Reading 
or hearing the words of ex-traitors, I 
myself see red. What enrages me is not 
that they've come to their senses, but 
that they are so well paid for the perfidy 
they now disown 

Why shouldn't a Rotary Club, before 
it contracts for a speech from one of the 
Johnnies-come-lately-to-his-senses, speci- 
fy that all the fee except what's needed 
for essential travel go to a patriotic o1 
ganization? It might give these reformed 
burglars of State idea that 
they would smell better if, say, 90 per 
cent of all speech and writing fees were 
to go to an organization to ferret out thé 
country’s offal. It would at least tend to 
indicate they had honestly 
rather than changed to another: band- 
wagon for safety and for profit. 

—THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 


secrets an 


reformed 








“Consideration for customers 
“buyer-seller relationships” which 


Here's a 


tional Service. 


WANAMAKER, the celebrated Philadelphia department-store man, one 


day 


overheard someone criticizing his 
“Why,” said the complainer, 
And 
two of shopping! 

Wanamaker acted quickly 


customers to rest in? you know 


hour or 


New York clergyman and Rotarian, he became the first merchant in Ameri- 
ca to install chairs for the use of weary shoppers 
tomers thus gained were a literal demonstration that “He Profits Most Who 


Serves Best.” 


To HarRLaNn C, HINES 


your favorite ¢ rample of a Rotary idea at work outside of Rotary? 





Er SER OTA 


an 
s a part of what Rotarians label 


pre-Rotary example 


policies 
don't they 
how 


According to 


editor of The Cogwheel of Billings (Mont.. U.S.A 
goes a check for $5 to be used for an activity of his Club 


idea coming under the head of 


loca 


ofit: 





even have chairs the 


feet can get after an 


for olde 


tired youn 


Dr. NORMAN VINCENT PEALR, 


New friends and cus 


fy 


Now, 


what's 











LODE AOS IIS» 


: 
: 


Gee REPORTER 


Brief Items on Club Activities around the World 


St. Annes Accents Steadily the Rotary 
Club of St. ANNES-ON 


Global Ties : : 
THE-SEA, ENGLAND, is 


giving off rays of friendship that radiate 
in all directions to of the 
world. It is doing so by sending friendly 
greetings to other Clubs in distant lands 
Among the Rotary Clubs brought closet 
to St. ANNEs in this way those of 
SALERNO, ITALY; WHAKATANE, NEW ZEA- 
LAND; Detroit, Micu SBANE, AUS 
TRALIA 


many parts 


are 


and Bri 


Some of the 
effects of 


Polio Loses Some confin 


Ground in Cairns 


ing polio 
were conquered not 
ingenuity of Rotarians 


A parade was to be 


long ago by the 
Of CAIRNS, AUSTRALIA 


Photo: Lancaster Fagle-Garet 


Hard at work digging, measuring, and 
fitting one of the five sand boxes they 
built in local playgrounds are these 
Rotarians of Lancaster, Ohio, Erected 
at a total cost of $325, each box 

feet square with 24-inch walls. In the 
foreground (left) is Club President 
Fred Shaeffer. who sparked the work. 


is 8 


50th an- 
Australia, 


local 


held in the city to celebrate the 
niversary of the Federation of 
nts ina 
The 
was solved by tl ‘arRNS Club 


and some little polio patie 


hospital wante problem 
when a 
member offer bus to transport 
the children ; their y he 
of the parade worked 
out, the 
rade, but were 


the line of mat 


Site 


children ne ily ‘ pa 


‘Stamford’ |s name? 
Tie That Binds Well, for one thing 
there's fellowship 
if the name ippens to be “Stamford 


That's the 
cently brought four Rot ( 
named Stamfor 


common denominator tl 


began when t 
FrorD, N. Y., fel 
Rotary Clubs 
STAMFORD shi 


44 


“namesake” meeting was decided upon, 
with réles being played by the Clubs of 
STAMFORD, ENGLAND; STAMFORD, CONN.; 
and STamFrorp, Tex. Conducted by the 
Club in New York State, the “namesake’ 
program featured recordings sent by the 
British and Texas Clubs, in addition to 
the presence of members of the Con- 
necticut Club. The recordings conveyed 
greetings and Club information, and in 
return the STAMFORD, N. Y., Club record- 
ed its special “namesake” proceedings 
and sent the transcriptions to its three 
namesakes. Now, besides a common tie 
in name, there exists ties of 
friendship among the four STAMFoRDS 


tangible 


Underway on the 
campus of North- 
University 


Building Gets a 
$1,000 Boost 


in EVANSTON, ILL., 
that includes the erection of a 
nial Hall. Toward its the 
Club of EvVANsTon recently 
$1,000. An earlier contribution to North- 
western by the Evanston Club was the 
establishment in 1921 of a 
scholarship fund 


western 
is a building program 
Centen 
cost, Rotary 


donated 


memorial 


When 
er Janice 


seventh-grad- 
Auguston 
came foi 


‘From the Kids 
of Swan River’ 


aged 12 
ward to speak at a classroom festival in 
Swan RIverR, MAN., 
nounced as her topic “The Rotary Club 
of Swan River.” 


CANADA, she an 
It was one she had se- 


Photo; Rotarian C. J. Bridgema 


Her purebred calf can walk again and 
4-H girl Claudia Kendall is happy! 
Awarded to her by the Walker, Minn.. 
Rotary Club, the calf later broke its 
leg. Dr. C. F. Alexander (right) en- 
abled the calf to walk without a limp. 


lected herself and she had gathered het 
own information. The judges gave het 
top honors, and this, in part, is what she 
said about the Swan River Club: “First 
of all a $50 scholarship was given to 
Swan River High School, Playgrounds 
and picnic grounds are placed through- 
out the town. One of the most en 
jovable events of the vear is the Rotary 
Christmas party. For two years an ice 


carnival has been brought from Winni- 


peg for the children. No doubt many 
other things could be mentioned, but in 
closing I would just like to say thanks 
to any Rotarians present from the kids 
of Swan River.” 

Seated around a 


Call It Dinner 


by Long Distance? banquet table in 
KILMARNOCK,  Scor- 


LAND, not long ago were 48 Rotarians 
and their ladies—all guests of the Ro- 
tary Club of CAMmRosE, ALTA., CANADA, 
some 3,000 miles away! They began 
with chicken noodle soup, relished cuts 
of Canadian ham, savored some fig pud- 
ding, and topped it all off with fruit 
salad and cream—a complete dinner sent 
by the Camrose Club. Included at the 
festive board were Presidents and their 
ladies of the neighboring Scottish Ro- 
tary Clubs of Ayr, ARDROSSAN and SALt- 
COATS, PERTH, and STRATHAVEN. The menu 
all in rhyme, began in this way: 


Tonight you're the quest of a man of 
Camrose, 


that 


rows 


sent food tins—rows 


The 

upon 
thanks, the 
CAMROSE 


letter of 
each 


In addition to a 
KILMARNOCK Club 
Rotarian an individual token of appre- 


sent 


clation 


Like many other Ro- 
tary Clubs in lands 
around the globe 
INpiA, is alert to the needs of 
youth. In the field of health improve 
ment, the Dwarka Club recently con 
ducted a survey among students of local 
schools to determine their 
It also promoted in- 
stu 


Dwarka Busy 
Helping Youth 


DWARKA 


elementary 
physical condition 
terest in sports among high-school 
dents, and invited them to Club meet 
ings as a means of getting to know them 
better. Club members also visited a local 
boarding house to learn what they could 
do to help its residents educationally 


Rotary 
CARNEGIE, 
Pa., held its first 

rural-urban meeting two ago, 
it drew upon the sound advice of County 
Agent Henry R. Eby 
the gathering. And in the years that 
followed, County Agent Eby continued 
to help the Club with its annual rural 
urban When the time came re 


When the 


Carnegie Honors 
Club of 


an Old Friend 


decades 


for the success of 


affairs 


duction buyers all! As a local Boy 
Scout holds aloft an item for sale, res- 
idents of Hamilton, New Zealand, open 
the bidding. Sponsored by the Hamil- 
ton Rotary Club, the auction raised 
$950, which was donated to the Scouts. 
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plan the 20th annual program, 
decided quickly upon its guest 
Henry R. Eby. A member of 
RGH, Pa., Club, Rotarian Eby 
CARNEGIE for his long 


ts rural-urban programs 


Clut 
of honor 
PITTSBt 


cited by 


Rotary 
A MPBELL- 


Essays and Talks 


When the 
Spotlight U. N. , 


Club ( 
CANADA, 
present a 
Nations, it 
have members of 
ass of the local hig! 


guests 


speake 
also ar- 


entire 


nited 


school 
Then an essay contest 
nsored by the Club, with the sub 
United Nations. The win- 
awarded a three-day, all-expense 
OnrT., the nation’s 


LWA capital 
SONVILLE, FLA., the Rotary Club 
n essay contest for local high- 
The Out- 
Seven 


dents on the subject 
the United Nations 
nners were chosen, and all were 
at a Club meetir The 
ial scholarship-assistance con- 


yy the Rotary Club of LAKE 


0, was related to American for 


y and touched upon the U. N 
students, the con 
lired the preparation and deliv- 
First 


S1O, 


high-school 
son the subject chosen 


$250 


second, $125; third 
nore of S50 eac! 
home 


Lette! from 


Letters Link 
Mena and Korea mean much to serv- 
icemen, as evervy- 
MENA, 
i something to swell the number 

On the recent 
he Club sent personal letters to 
Arkansas 

The letters read, ir 
ou to know 


ur community life 


nows. The lub of 


totary ( 


occasion of a 


County, servicemen 
“We 


every ac- 


Kore part 
that ir 
your pres- 


issed, and each time we come 
longing for ihe 
men will be again 

A letter was sent to 
nt General Matthew B. Ridg 
nmander of the U. N. forces in 


ho thanked the Club for its 


finds us 
n our home 


also 


Ine SS 

1930, the Ro- 
LAW 
estab- 


Back in 


Lawrence Helps 
Check Paralysis lary ‘ - of 
ASS., 


clinic at a 


RENCE 
a neurological local 
1 in honor of one of its Past Presi 
‘ ~ since that time the Club has 
helped to support the clinic. Organized 
of children suffering from 


that polio, 


for the care 


para S caused by 


except 


King Neptune reigned at this under-water Rotary gathering in San Marcos, Tex. (see 
item). The “denizens of the deep” at the right performed for some 148 Rotarians. 


the clinic gives weekly physiotherapy 
treatments to its patients. Recently the 
LAWRENCE Club presented the hospital 
with its annual contribution toward the 
maintenance of the clinic. 

During a recent 
week, you could have 
met members of the 
IrHaca, N. Y., Rotary Club in almost 
every Rotary community in half of New 
York State. How come? Well, it was 


Ithaca Sends Out 
48 Envoys 


Broiled chicken coming up! From the 
open charcoal burner Rotarians of Low- 
ell, Mich., are bending over came de- 
licious broiled chicken at the Club's 
annual picnic attended by 100 persons. 


“Ithaca Week” in District 253, and ITH- 
AcA Rotarians travelled to 48 other 
Rotary Clubs in the area to serve as 
featured speakers. The week was ar- 
ranged to bring ITHACA “into closer rela- 
tionship with othe~ Clubs.” To do so the 
guest speakers covered a total of 8,000 
miles, with one going 325 miles to visit 
the Rotary Club of StTamrorp, N. Y. 
Speakers’ topics ranged from travel talks 
to a consideration of the Asian situation 


Getting color in their cheeks and sparkle in their eyes are these youngsters in Vichy, 
France, whose health is improving under the Vichy Rotary Club's annual “cure.” 
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Approximately 100 IrHaca members par- 
ticipated in the arrangements 


Rotary Clubs have 
held meetings in ai: 
planes, coal mines, 
steamships, and even in a jailhouse. To 
that list now add a meeting under wa 
ter! That is where the Rotary Club of 
San Marcos, Tex., recently hosted other 
Texas Rotarians from New BRAUNFELS, 
SAN ANTONIO, SEGUIN, GONZALES, 
Austin. In an under-water theater in 
San Marcos, 148 Rotarians viewed a 
show beneath the surf 
cruised submerged in the 
River in glass-bottom boats 


First Meeting 
under Water? 


and 


cut), and 
Marcos 


(see 


San 


Readers familiar 
with New York City 
know that ‘Hell's 
Kitchen” is the name long applied to a 
section of that city where spend 
much of their time on the street and fre 
quently get involved with the law. It 
was to this area that the New 
Rotary Club turned its thoughts, some 
years ago, when it decided to give a hand 
to underprivileged boys. Groundwork 
had earlier been done by the YMCA in 
an area bordering on “Hell's Kitchen,” 
and the Club felt it could best help by 
supporting the YMCA efforts. As the “Y"’ 
had been sending professional 
counsellors into the area to organize 
leisure-time programs for the boys, the 
Rotary Club began assisting by provid 
ing funds for additional counsellors in 
with high juvenile-delinquency 
rates. Today the New York Club meets 
the expenses of @ staff of professional 
youth leaders who work under the super 
vision of the YMCA in “Hell's Kitchen 
and other districts 


Beating Deviltry 
in ‘Hell's Kitchen’ 


boys 


York 


youth 


areas 


A golf match ... vo 
cational counselling 

entertainment 
for overseas students these and 
other activities hint at what some of the 
British Clubs have been doing. In It 
FORD, ENGLAND, the Rotary Club recently 
hosted 20 overseas students from 13 dif 
ferent countries. It’s a yearly Interna 
tional Service event of the ILrorp Club 

When the SHrewssury Rotary Club 
held its Careers Advisory Bureau meet- 


News Notes 
from Britain 


45 











They Still Sing in Korea 


ES, they still sing in Korea 
sing the old Rotary songs, that is 
The photo above is evidence It 
shows Song Leader Rody C. Hyun 
dean of music at Seoul National 
University, 
taking some of his fellow mem 
bers of the Seoul Rotary Club 


warming up” before 
1! 
¢ 


through an old favorite 

The meeting which you see par 
tially pictured was taking place 
not in Seoul, however—but in Pus 
an, one of the Korean centers to 
which Rotarians of the capital city 
fled when invasion neared. There 
in Pusan, as George A. Fitch re 
ported in his Letter from Pusan in 
THe Rotarian for March, a group 
of members ot the Seoul Rotary 
Club foregather weekly in the Sea 
man’s Club to sing, hear speakers 
share each other's fellowship, and 
catch up with the news. These 
photos and this further informa 
tion from George Fitch, a long-time 
YMCA official in the Orient and 
now working in Korea, serve as a 
postscript to his March Lette? 

One of the recent gatherings of 
this kind at the Seaman's Club 


Dr. Won-Chul Lee (right) chats 
with a fellow refugee frem Seoul. 


featured an address by Dr. M. M 
Lee, Secretary of the United Na 
tions Commission on the Unifica 
tion and Rehabilitation of Korea 
and newly ap- 
pointed Korean 
Ambassador to 
Great Britain 
Back in early 
days of U. S. oc 
cupation of 
South Korea, he 
was pfficial inter 
preter for Lieu 
tenant General 
John R. Hodge Dr. M. M. Lee 
That's he shown 
reading a copy of this Magazine 

Other speakers have been high 
military officers of the U. N. forces 
in Korea, including Lieutenant Gen 
eral Coulter, a member of the U.S 
Eighth Army Command in the Far 
East. Also on the speaker or guest 
list have been such men as Dr. S. 
C. Hsu, Chinese Consul; Won-Chul 
Lee, chief of the Korean Meteoro- 
logical Services, once of Albion 
College in Michigan, and an out- 
standing mathematician and me- 
teorologist (see cut); and H. M 
Kim, Mayor of Seoul under Amer- 
ican Military Government and a 
graduate of Ohio Wesleyan. The 
Secretary and the President of the 
Seoul Rotary Club flank the song 
leader in the photo at the top of 
the page, incidentally. The Secre- 
tary (left) is Wm. Rhee; the Presi- 
dent, Dr. George Paik, Korea's 
Minister of Education. 

In Korea good fellowship is 
proving what it has proved in 
many another land: a dispeller of 
war worries, a softener of war 
losses, and a prime lifter of the 
spirit 








ing, over 150 young people were inter- 
viewed and counselled on their careet 
choices In LYMINGTON the Rotary 
Club also turned young people's thoughts 
career-ward when it exhibited several 
films on various vocations to more than 
SO members of a local youth organiza 
tion The golf match was played be 
tween the NOTTINGHAM Club and a joint 
team of the MANSFIELD and SUTTON-IN 
AsHFieLp Clubs. The winner: NoTrTinG 
HAM To France, not long ago, went 
ten members of the Rotary Club of 
BEBINGTON On a goodwill tour 


Behind the Scenes Much of what goes 
on Scouting Front ©" In many a Scout 
troop is sparked by 
Rotary Clubs operating behind the 
scenes. A recent example comes from 
GREENVILLE, OHI0, where the local Ro 
tary Club gave its support to the fifth 
annual Treaty Boy Scout Camporee that 
brought together some 2,500 Boy Scouts 
from Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Ken 
tucky, and North Carolina. The three 
day outing was high-lighted by fishing 
contests, games, and Scout pageantry 
In SoutH River, N. J., the Rotary Club 
sponsors a Cub Scout pack that is com 
prised of 12 dens and 78 Cub Scouts 
Dedicated recently to the Boy 
Scouts in the MApitson, WIs., area was a 
15-foot replica of the Statue of Liberty 
purchased and erected by the Mapison 
Rotary Club. The bronze statue stands 
on a stone base, and is exactly one-nine- 
teenth the size of the original on Bed 
loe’s Island in New York harbor 


Honors for Good Hanging in the meet 
Jobs Well Done ing place of the Ro 

tary Club of GaINnges 
VILLE, Ga., is a banner that Club mem 
bers are proud to view. It is the “Gov 
ernor’s Banner” awarded to GAINESVILLE 
as the “leading Club” in District 241 for 
1950-51 . In CLEVELAND, OHIO, mem 
bers of the local Rotary Club beam with 
equal pride on an award received for 
outstanding work in District 229 during 
the past fiscal year Proud, too, are 
members of the Rotary Club of Monrt- 
cLair, N. J., which received the 1950-51 
award in District 269. 


1914 Newspaper Someone once re- 
Makes News! marked that “noth- 
ing is as dead as 
yesterday's newspaper.” But how about 
a newspaper 37 years old? In PHOENIX, 
ARIz., a copy of the Arizona Gazette for 
November 26, 1914, is far from being 
“dead”—in fact, it recently served as a 
lively center of interest at a local Rotary 
Club program. It all came about when 
12 members presented to the Club a copy 
of the “Phoenix Rotary Edition” of the 
Arizona Gazette which appeared in 1914. 
Each page was laminated between sheets 
of plexiglass shortly before the gift was 
presented. The cost of the lamination 
process was met by the 12 donors. 


New Machine for A hospital now better 
Surgery in Perth equipped to handle 

surgical cases is the 
Great War Memorial Hospital in Pert, 
Ont., CANADA, and behind this medical 
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‘BRIEFS’ ABOUT ROTARIANS, 
THEIR HONORS AND RECORDS. 


Whack! S« times a great- 
grandfather, he has just made a hole 
in-one at golf! That's the record of 
J. ARDAGH SCYTHES, a member of the 
Rotary Club of Toronto, Ont 
He made a 2 


veral 


, Canada 
ard drive to do it on 
Florida’s Ormond Beach Golf Course 
Can any other 
that one—or 


great-granddad 


match it? 


top 


Rotarian Author, WiLrrep McCor 
Mick, of Albuquerque, N. Mex., is the 
author of Grand Slam Homer (G. P 
Putman, New York, N. ¥ ROTARIAN 
McCormick is one of authors 
whose books will be sent abroad un 
der the Economic Codéperation Ad- 
ministration to help tell the story of 
the U.S 


four 


Rotarians Honored. THOMAS Cooper 


of Lexington, Ky., was awarded the 
University of 
tucky’s Sullivan 
dallion as the 
outstanding citizen 

The Reverenp A 
K. WARREN, 
Christchurch 
President of the Ro 
tary Club of Christ 
church, New Zealand 
been 


Ken- 
Me- 


State's 


Green-Hahn 


dean of 


and 


has appointed 
bishop of the Christ 
Har 
lowa, is the 
Achieve 
from the Uni 
GORDON V. SMITH 


Warren’ 


church diocese Henry G 
Des 
recipiert of the Outstanding 
ment Award for 1951 


versity of Minnesota 


MON, of Moines, 


Des 
honorary 


also of Moines, has received an 


degree of doctor of sacred 
the General 
New York 

Linck, of Chicago, IIL. 
of the National So 
Crippled Children and 
Adults, has been conferred an honor- 
Bradley 


from 
Seminary, 


theology Theolog 
ical 
LAWRENCE J 
executive 


for 


Upon 


directo1 
ciety 
ary doctor of laws degree by 
University, Peoria, Il! 
Pride. Rotarians of Hawthorne, 
Calif., look back with pride on the 
record made by their 1950-51 Presi 


dent, JAMES Watt, whom they credit 


Retarian and Mrs. E. C. White, of 
Clay Center, Kans., who have nou 
been married for over 50 years. 


with a long list of Club achievements, 
saving “he earned all of them": 100 
percent attendance, winner of the Dis- 
trict International Trophy, fourth 
place in the best-Club-in-the-District 
competition, third for Community 
Service, for Vocational Serv 
ice, and recipient of the Governor's 
Five-Star Merit Award for six months 
of the 1950-51 year. The Club 
includes in its year’s achievements 
the Kiwanis-Rotary bowling . and 
athletic trophies and the Southern Di 
vision Club 


second 


also 


Rotary baseb: trophy 


To General Robert E. Wood (left), business and community leader, goes the 
Chicago, Ill., Rotary Club’s 1951 Merit Award. Banker F.C. Rathje presents it. 
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The Deluged Land Digs Out 


In 


| the prairies and in the cities 
of Kansas and Missouri, the grim work 
of digging out after a nation’s costliest 
flood goes on 
of 

other rivers 
left 
land inundated, and more than a billion 


In the wake of the raging 
Missouri 


165,000 persons were 


waters the Kansas, and 
some 
homeless, 2 million acres of farm 
dollars in property losses sustained 
Now the people of the stricken areas 
hard at the 


done by one greatest 


are work undoing damage 


Nature's catas 


trophes. Typical of their spirit and cour- 


4 mud-splattered family in Kansas City. 
Kans., faces a hard job—with smiles. 


these words that 


Missouri 


are of 


mud 


age 
Kansas City, 
on our 


came 
We 


but our e are 


out 
have 
shoes, on the 
stars.” 

Caught in the tice 
many 
the report of the disaster’s 
them is still fai 
ever, in this partial 


Ss rulnous path were 


Rotarians and their families, but 


toll upon 
from complete How- 
picture of the dam- 
age wrought and of the task of 
rehabilitation 


plight and pluck are 


gigantic 


now underway their 


apparent 
Following a torrential rainfall 


caused many small rivers to overflow 


their banks, 
Manhattan 
ond-story 


the swollen waters surged 


into reaching sec 


of the 
entire 


Kansas 
windows. Two-thirds 


town went under, including the 


Many of 
day look like river beds, and deep 


business district its streets to 
swirl 
holes” endanger the foundation of scores 
of buildings 

As described by President 
Manhattan 


greatest 


of tne 
Rotary ‘lub, it was the 
disaster in v's history 


Total damage wi 20 million dol 


{S 


the Missouri Valley a stricken people fight their way back. 


lars, and when I tell you that the com- 


bined assets of our banks are only 16 
million dollars, you will have an idea of 
how serious our losses are.” 
Concerning Club members, he 
More than 60 of our 110 members have 
suffered damage to their homes, their 
both. Many lost 


from $10,000 to $50,000 


writes: 


businesses, or have 
In 


lifetime savings were wiped out 


some cases 

Early on the flood’s timetable was an- 
other Rotary community, that Hays, 
Hard hit 
three times—and threatened a fourth— 
Hays was inundated overnight. 
of the Hays Club 
ranging from flooded 
to damage totalling $25,000. 

In District 180 alone, 
Bryan, of Leavenworth, 
least half of the 
munities suffered flood damage. Ottawa's 
nine-block 


of 


Kansas by rampaging waters 


Some 30 
members suffered 
losses basements 
Governor Hugh 
Kansas, esti- 


mates at Rotary com- 


business section was almost 
totally swamped, and its supply of pure 
cut off. More 1,000 of 


were badly made 


water than its 


homes damaged o1 
uninhabitable 

In Lawrence, seat of the University of 
Kansas, some 2,000 persons were home- 
less and hundreds had to be cared for in 
of the high 


bluffs. In Topeka, the capital of 


sections town situated on 


rivet 


1s the big cleanup job goes on—-so does 
business in some of the flooded towns. 


Kansas, the tide surged to a 37-foot crest 
and drove 17,000 from their The 
city’s under 15 
feet 


homes 


commercial area went 


of water. Total damage was set at 
100 million dollars 
Among other Rotary District 


180 known to have been hit by the mud 


cities In 


dy tide are Blue Rapids, Bonner Springs, 
Burlington, Council Grove, De Soto, Em- 
poria, Frankfort, Junction City, Marys- 
ville, and Osawatomie 
these 


The damage to 


towns ranged from flooded resi 


dential areas to almost complete devas- 
tation. Losses suffered by Rotarians in 
many of these communities were consid- 
erable to homes and businesses. 

The largest Rotary communities in the 
flood area are Kansas City, Kansas, and 
Kansas City, Missouri. Located where 
the Kansas River swept into the raging 
Missouri, the twin Kansas Citys evacu- 
ated some 20,000 families during an o1 
both flood and fire. As reported 
Hall, of Lexington, Mis 
of District 194, more 
than 40 members of the Kansas City, Mis- 
Club 


wiped out or seriously crippled. In Kan- 


deal of 
by James P 
souri, Governor 


souri, saw their businesses either 


Photos: Acme 


In Manhattan, Kans., over 400 city 
blocks went under the muddy waters. 


the industrial 


with its huge stockyards and meat-pack 


sas City, Kansas, area, 


ing plants, underwent a costly deluge, 


and many Rotarians there suffered losses 
to their businesses or homes 


the City Club the 
Missouri side come reports of swift prog 


From Kansas on 
ress made toward complete rehabilita 
tion 
all 


stored 


Within 30 days three-quarters of 
flooded 


or 


businesses been re 
full 
than 32,000 employees whose jobs 
back 
The city’s livestock market re 


out had 


to partial operation, and 
more 
had been washed away were at 
work 
sumed full-scale operations September 1, 
and underway are plans for new indus 
trial construction 

In the smaller towns, too, the task of 
rebuilding goes on apace. In Salina, Kan 
sas, Where the muddy tide covered more 
of the 
fighting a winning 


silt Florence 


than three-fourths town, many 


hands are battle 


against the Kansas, is 


struggling back to normal, too, as are 


many other Kansas communities: Great 
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Bend, | s, Beloit, Abilene, Herington. 
ro help flood victims clean up and re- 
ld their homes, factories, schools, 
ms, businesses, and churches, many 

Clubs have added their efforts 
rgency work of the Red Cross, 
Army, and Government agen- 

still in office as 1950-51 Gov- 
trict 178, William T. Schlich 
Center, Kansas, sent out an 
for aid to Hays, Kansas 
‘lubs responded by con- 
than $700 to the Hays 
Kansas, a flooded com 
Rotary Club | led a drive 
$1.000 for ar-b stricken 
the Clubs of Garnett and 
Kansas, sent needed clothing 
itical area. Many miles away 
California the Rotary Club 
reles sent $715 to its local Red 
r earmarked for flood relief 
eir stricken neighbors in Mis- 
Missouri, Excelsior Springs 
organized a community-wide 
irniture, bedding, and other 
| supplies. Cash donations also 
to the hard-hit town 

Kansas City, Missour Rotary 

ve $1,000 to its city's flood-relief 

d, and other contributions to it in- 
ided $100 from Montreal, Quebec, Can- 
Rotarians and $25 from the Am- 
Ontario, Canada, Club. Red 
Rotarians also donated $50 

tire community of Fremont, 

Nebraska, “adopted” Ottawa, Kansas, for 

and one of the organizations 
Fremont campaign was the 
ary Club. In addition to $2,000, 
ent several truckloads of cloth- 
iture, and othe household 
cluded were 76 beds, springs, 
esses, in addition to 15 ice 

ks, tables, and chairs 
ary Club of Russell, Kansas, 
direct action to help the people of 
clear their debris-littered 
going there in a body to work 
ys, with each man assigned 
Rotarian of a like classi- 
Topeka the local clean- 
zation called “Disaster Incor- 
s led by three Rotarians, one 
s the emergency unit's direc- 
Kansas City, Missouri, the Mayor 
Rotarian Albert R. Waters to as- 
ming a rehabilitation body that 
onstruction management with 
ons. And so it goe with Ro- 
ng personal aid and leader- 
community after community 
hese ways near neighbors and far- 
friends are helping the thousands 
tressed people in Kansas and Mis- 
he complete story is yet to be 
its ending seems years away for 
f the destroyed towns. Right 
owever, the immense job of dig- 


ging out goes on, and many a Rotarian 


as a good grip on the shovel 
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MECHANIZE 


COMBINATION SCRUBBER-VAC! 





Here’s a timely answer to the need for 
conserving manpower and reducing 
labor costs —a single cleaning unit that 
completely mechanizes scrubbing. A 
Combination Scrubber-Vac applies the 
cleanser, scrubs, rinses if required, 
and picks up —all in one operation! 
Maintenance men like this four-in- 
one feature; also the fact that the 
machine is self-propelled...has a 
positive clutch.,.new type of water valve 
that assures uniform flow of water... and 
powerful (quiet) vac for efficient pick-up. 





The Model 213P at right, for heavy duty 
serubbing of large-area floors, has a 
26-inch brush spread, and cleans up 
to 8,750 sq. ft. per hour! Finnell 
makes Scrubber-Vac Machines 

for small, vast, and intermediate 
operations. From this complete 
line, you can choose the size that’s 
exactly right for your job (no need 
to over-buy or under-buy). It’s 
also good to know that you can 

lease or purchase a Scrubber- 

Vac, and that there's a 

Finnell man nearby to 

help train your mainte- 

nance operators in the prop- 

er use of the machine. 


For demonstration, consultation, 

or literature, phone or write nearest Finnell Branch 
or Finnell System, Inc., 4710 East Street, Elkhart, Applies cleanser 
Indiana. Branch Offices in all principal cities of 


"- " ~ scrubs, rinses 
the United States and Canada. 


and picks up —in 


Consewe Manpower «th ONE operation! 
Completely Mechanized Scrubbing 
FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. eeancats 
LFINNELL | . 


Originators of 
Power Scrubbing and Polishing THachines 





$3,744,272 invested in new passenger 
trains and equipment. 


Gives Your 


Shipments 
erior s eM ce 


Sup 


$32,556,646 invested in new diesel 
engines to carry longer trains .. . faster 
_, 


—_— 


— 
—_ 
—, 
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$19,928,565 invested in new cars . 
box cars... flats... hoppers... special 
cors .. . added to thousands df others 
in tip-top condition. 


$11,535,293 invested to improve tracks 
and yards for swifter, smoother service 
over America’s vital transportation link. 


lt all adds up to $67,764,776 invested 
during just the past 5 years. These 
Wabash dollars spell “progress” 

are proof that we're doing everything 
possible to give you and your products 
better transportation than ever before 


WABASH RAILROAD 


MODERN SERVICE IN THE HEART OF AMERICA 


Never Mess with a Grizzly 
[Continued from page 


been 


Wind River 


terrible all day 


Mountains suck had 
Then 
thing. The came from a 


noise spruce 


thicket to my left. It was like the muf 
fled sounds of a sputtering campfire. A 


poradic, frosty wind shivered a near-by 


tand of red willows 
| was lost. It 
Cold 


ing luck, I 


Was a dl 
hungry, disgusted with my 


was probably more 


han usual. This was bear country 
Suddenly I felt lonesome rhe rugged 


vildness of this remote Wyoming back 

country 
My horse 
est. His 


eaned slightly 


‘tting under my skin 
wheeled sudden 

little ears stood 

forward 

I dismounted and stood looking up 

gulch All was 
soft, 


gint falling snow But 


rie narrow quiet now 


save for the frying sound of a 
something was 
out there—and it couldn't be fat 
Hurriedly | 


brush carbine 


away 
Marlin 
saddle scabbard 
tnat 


flanked this gulch to the left and over 


jerked my 30-30 
from the 
and ran for a tiny elevated flat 


looked most of the surrounding country 


caught sight of the animal then. It 


as moving at a fast gait through the 


scrubby underbrush. It looked like a 


bear. But no, there it was in plain sight 
a big mountain buck 

He was going to skirt the clearing 

I had to take 


Marlin came 


made two bounds and 


good shot, but 


little 


asnta 
or none at all. My 
to life The buck 
ved headlong into the brush 
My heart was pcunding when 
to_bleed him. The old mos 
rize in anybody's hunting 
was especially proud of him after a 


hard day with no luck uy the very 
ist minute 
I went then, and dragged the 


His wasn't 


back 


to a tree with my lariat 


a prize racK—sIx points—but he was 


big. I took the liver 


him out, 
started 


dressed 
and heart, and looking for a 
place to camp 

Three of us had been hunting the 


ridges all day About 5 in the after 
noon [| became 
After three 


times and getting no answer, I had de 


separated from my com 
panions firing my gun 
cided to find a 
night. That 


old buck had started popping the brush 


place to camp for the 


Was the when the 


moment 
in my direction 
It was a 


a rimrock 


gentle slope running back to 


ledge to the north. The flat 
was fringed 


with spruce and red wil 


matted 


Was 


ow, and 
rhere 
would be 


by that 


with mountain grass 


plenty of wood 
1 the 


here I 


protected fror north wind 


ledge and spruce 
Since I was cold and a little 


snow that had been fall 


damp from 
the drizzle of 


ing. I lighted up a fire and made camp 


I 


brought out 
them by 


I cut a small green stick 


my sandwiches, and warmed 


the red flames. Leaning back against 


my saddle, I ate a warm supper. I was 
enjoying this night in the rough. 
After 


smoked at leisure, I dra 


supper and a pipeful of tobacco 


gged my saddle 
to the head of my bed. I'd sleep with 
ad under the skirts and use the 
blanket to cover at least part of 

The deer liver and heart I put 
saddle, I'd 


morning 


ind place me the 

have for bi fi next 
After an hot ‘icking at the fire 
ind listening to w on the prowl 
and decided to turn in 
hobbled 


lush mountain grass 


I became sleepy 


Drow sounds of my horse 
short-cropping the 


put me to sleep in a few minutes 
when I 


feeling that I 


It was probably midnight 


awoke with the 


hadn't slept at all. My 


iddenly 
horse was snort 
There 


noise not 3 feet 


ing and straining at its hobbles. 
was a soft, crunching 
from my head. The fire had burned out 
A pale 


darkness. I 


completely fought feebly 


at the 


moon 
could see out the 
upper end of my saddle 
The sounds came clearet Some 
that 


started to slide 


now 


thing was eating deer heart and 


liver I down, get my 
saddle, 


there 


head out from under the and 


Immediately 


raise up 


came a 
heavy 
That 


well enough 


deep, warning growl \ weight 


slapped down on my back 


com 
manding firmness, I knew 


was the foot of a beat 
to do now was 


keep 
pointet 


The only thing for me 
lie under the saddle 


still. Once I had 


blanket and 
seen my old 


place a paw suddenly on a kitten when 


it came up for a snare Of the 


dogs tood 


This bear was treating me the same 


way rhirty minutes ago I would have 


laughed at the idea of a bear 


coming 


into camp and practically crawling in 


didn't 


bed with me But right now I 


find it hard to believe at all! 


A FEELING like 


my stomach left beads of cold sweat on 


wood lice crawling in 


my forehead. I was helpless! In an at 


tempt to keep it dry, | had placed my 


rifle underneath a log about 8 feet away 


I turned slightly and looked out from 


under the saddle skirts. The bear was 


between e and the moon. I could see 


the big head now. and the short ears 


He was looking in the direction of my 


horse rhe latter, now fully 100 yards 


away, snorted again, and worked into 


the brush in growing panic 
The il 


the liver 


took his paw off me to hold 


down so that he could tear it 


ipart with his greedy fangs \ gust of 


wind blew his odor to me. The animal 


rong—like a warm, wet dog 
vondering then whether the 
“art would 


atisfy his appe 


would only make the 


im long to clean it up 
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and 
straight 


He raised the big hea slowly 
saddle skirts 
that my 


eyes 


looked under the 


at me! I'll swear breath 


topped completely motionless, 
afraid even to bat my 

Had the 
Had the damp saddle blanket 


Did the 


bear figured out what I was? 
obliterated 
think I was 
couldn't 


on the 


iman scent? beat 
harmless? I 
You 


a bear 


dead, wounded, 


figure it out just cant be 
penavior of 

His could 
looked 


in the 


then. All I 
was a big woolly leg. It 


} 1 
ead 


went up 


ke a section of stovepipe there 


heavy gloom The saddle skirt ‘ob- 


tructed a better view. He was probably 


to brush away the saddle 
thought. It 


trving 


getting ready 
and start mauling me, I 


would be better to dic to defend 
and be 


that 


han merely lie there 


to pieces Il had to reach 


ifle! 


Ber: FORE I could make up 


of action, the great I 


mind on 
g moved. 
1 away! I breathed easier. 
got too near the fire on 
He stepped on a live 
The great 
with a 


coal 
hulk 
growl. 
feet I felt 
then. The 


dead ash 


iddenly deep 
stood on his hind 
irge Was coming 
ist would 


probably connect 


the hurt sustained from my 


and be ready for 
ed that he 


though 


revenge 


stood there for 15 


it couldn't have been 


an that many seconds. Slowly 


y grizzlv came down on all fours, 


bled off with an occasional back 


saddle off 


hands and knees te 


it out of the scabbard, and 


the jumpy shadows. The 


} 


nforting to my paims even 


wasn't big enough to han- 


zziv. I was glad to see the 


iountain of gradually 


the night shad 


stopped perhaps 50 yards 


i up on his hind feet again, 


iir. He turned and faced me. 


nted my buck. Then he saw 


1 opped to his all fours and 


ith a guttural growl. It made 


awl. Here was hell in a bear 


1g at me With one pul 


pose in 
ishing, ripping, crushing death. 


into action. The light was bad. 


was coming at me in long, 
With a 30-30 I'd 


vital spot 


ing strides 
him in a Even 

could do 

And he 


of black in the hazy 


such a rht gun, I 


an slow him up Was 


dark- 


best I 


and kept working the 


nilled the 


lever. 


ed as could, 


the third shot, the bear stum- 
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bled, 
a better 
lets had 
scrambling to his feet, 
wasn't 


I waited for 
bul 
was 


went over on his side 


shot. He knew where my 


come from because he 
head pointed to- 
hurt yet. There 


Was too much power to his charge 


ward me. He 


I pumped two more bullets at him. I 
learned later that one broke his right 
shoulder. He fell and rolled down a 
sharp incline. I could 
bawling and biting at the 
Sounds of his raving, 
rimrocks in this lonely spot 
unearthly feeling. 

The bear 
ing to climb back up the 
It was the only thing that saved me. | 
reloaded feverishly. Then I 
tree, my instincts ebbing fast as 
the angry bawling increased. If the 
bear ever worked his way up that steep 
bank in his present state, 
be no stopping him. 

With reference to what a grizzly 
take and still kill half a 
later examinations showed this bear to 


hear him down 


there, brush 
echoing from the 
gave me an 


was roaring with fury, try- 
rocky bank 
climbed a 
heroic 


there would 
can 


dozen men, 


have a bullet in his heart, a bullet 
through the left eye at an angle effect 
ing what would eventually have 
brain a broken 
in his chest 
hadn't given 
the impact of a lucky bullet, 
hadn't rolled over the incline 
it, this story have 
someone else—in a much different man 


proved 
shoulder, 
Yet, if his 


way 


a fatal shot, 
and two holes 
right shoulder undei 
and he 
because of 
would been told by 
ner. 
The 
finally 
growls. 


and continuous, 


long, 


rantings, fierce 
gave guttural 
This lasted for perhaps five min 
utes, constantly growing Fin 
ally, all was still in the little wash at the 
foot of the steep incline 
But I going to 
bear yet, even though I was reasonably 


way to 


weaker 


wasn't examine the 
he was dead. I would build up the 
fire smoke Then | 
would round up my horse and spend thx 
rest of this night skinning and cleaning 
my prize. Sleep was out of the question, 
anyhow. I didn’t want 
up again with another grizzly in my bed. 


sure 


and two pipefuls 


to risk waking 











Announcing UNITED’S Annual Report on 


301 STOCKS 


that have not missed 


a Dividend in 25 Years 


| pnt wed Ancual Report covering every stock on the New York Stock 
Exchange and Curb that has paid dividends without a break for 25 
to 167 years, is just off the press. This list of dependable dividend-payers 
includes 98 stocks that have paid dividends for 50 years; 12 for 100 years, 
and one that has not missed an annual payment in 167 years. 


MANY SOUND ISSUES YIELD 7% TO 8% 


Consider the income return from these sound stocks contrasted with in- 
terest on best bonds (3!4%) and bank deposits (2%). There are 102 stocks 
yielding 6%-89%. Investors willing to take a “business man’s risk” will find 
48 long-time dividend payers yielding 8%-15.6%. 


This exclusive list — representing as it does some of the most successful 
concerns in American industry — will interest those a higher return 
on their capital as well as the inflation protection usually afforded by time- 


tested common stocks. 


Yours with Months Trial § 
This Special Report and the next four issues of the 12-page UNITED 
Service sent to new readers for only ONE DOLLAR. Use coupon below. 


UNITED Reports 
are backed by 31 
years’ experience in 
counselling inves- 
tors. They are used 
by more investors 
today than any other 
advisory service. 
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‘UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 NEWBURY ST. 


BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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ARM'S REACH 


BElfone INTERCOM 


With BELfone, a flip of a key enables 
you to talk instantly with members of 
your staff in any office or department— 
without leaving your desk or calling 
others from theirs! You save steps, 
avoid errors, get speedy action. And 
you talk in easy, natural, across-the- 
desk tones. Standard units provide a 
tailor-made—readily expandable—sys- 
tem for your particular office need. Very 
economical too! 

WRite 


A Tane-Gaver TODay 


for every size office for 
Bulletin 


BELL Sound Systems, Inc. 


565 Marion Rd., Columbus 7, Ohio 
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Let’s Learn a Little Spanish 


First in a series of lessons in the language of 
Rotary’s 1952 Convention land—colorful Mexico. 


= if your whole Spanish vocabu 
lary consists only of si and no, you can 
guess what the word convencién means 
It refers in this case to the great gather- 
ing Rotarians from all over the world 
will attend in Mexico City next May 
Rotary’s 43d Annual Convention! 

If you are making that trip, you will 
get along very well whether you learn 
another word of Spanish or not. Mexico 
is full of gracious people who speak Eng- 
lish, and a good many other languages. 
But what if somebody shouts ; Bienve- 
nido! at you? What would you do? 

“I’d look for his Rotary button,” you 
say. “If he had one, I'd figure he meant 
right, of course 


English 


‘welcome.’” You'd be 
But the 


elocutionary 


fact is, though and 


pantomime may see you 
through, it’s easier and more fun if you 
know a few words of your host country’s 
language. Comes a time on almost any 
trip abroad when you want to ask di- 
thank someone for a kind- 
just a little 


more Rotary fellowship if you can say 


rections, or 
ness. Somehow, it shows 
it in the other fellow’s language. 

That’s the reason Rotarians and their 
families in many lands are peering these 
days into books labelled espanol. That is 
the reason, too, that we launch herewith 
a series of seven Little Lessons in Span- 
ish. Nobody guarantees that you'll learn 
to speak flawless ijpanish from them, but 
maybe they'll help you have a fulle: 
time in Mexico. 

Lesson No. 1 tells you 
Spanish words, and then gives 


how to pro- 
nounce 
you a few phrases of courtesy, words 
you can use with your new friends in 
Mexico 
with words that will prove handy in 


in getting 


Later lessons will supply you 


travelling, in ordering a meal, 
around your hotel, in telling the time of 
day, and in shopping. Finally, there will 
be a lesson on some of the names and 
places in Mexico City. Perhaps you'll 
want to clip these lessons for future 


reference. 


Pronunciation 


There are five vowels in the Spanish 
language. They are pronounced thus 

a—ah—as in father 

e—eh—as in met 

i—ee—as in meet 

o—oh—as in Rotary 

u-——0o0o —as In moon. 


Usually when you see two vowels to- 
gether in Spanish, you pronounce each 
of them distinctly. (Thus peor is said 
peh-ohr’.) But there’s, yes, an exception 


with diphthongs—two vowels together. 
When you see the letters u or i in front 
of another vowel, and if you see no a 
cent mark on top, these vowels change 
letter u is then sounded like 
this: 
When i comes before 


a bit. The 
the English w (like cual is pro 
nounced kwalhi). 
another vowel, it is pronounced like the 
English y—thus tiene is said tyeh’-neh 

Spanish consonants are easy, but here 
are a few of them to watch: 


C before a, 0, and u, or before a con- 
sonant, has a hard sound as in comedor 
(koh-meh-dohr’); before e and i, the c is 
pronounced as in the English word ceil- 
ing. (At least, in Mexico.) So the word 
cerca is pronounced sehr’kah 

Ch is pronounced like the English ch 
in chair. 

G has a hard sound as in give before 
the vowels a, 0, and u; and the combi- 
nation ui in guitarra is in this case pro 
nounced gee-tah’-rah. Before the vowels 
e and i, the consonant g has the sound 
of our English h as in the Spanish word 
said hehn’-teh 
H is always silent in Spanish. 

J is pronounced like the English h 


(jurado is said hoo-rah’-doh). 


ge nte, 


Ll is pronounced (in Mexico) as a sin- 
gle sound like the English letter y, thus 
lla is said yah, and lle is said yeh, etc 

N is pronounced as in English. But 
little curlicue called a tilde is 
written over it (like this: 7), it’s pro- 
like ny. Thus 
nounced kah-nyohn’, 


when a 


nounced cajion is pro- 

Q (always followed by u) sounds like 
a k. So you read aquel as ah-kehl’, 

X between two vowels, and in the pre- 
fix ex, is pronounced like the English ks. 
(Excusar is said ehks-koo-sahr’.) But 
you will find some notable exceptions, 
like the word Mézico (pronounced Meh’- 
hee-coh) and Indian names like Xochi- 
milco (Soh-chee-meel’-coh). 


Y, when it stands alone, is pronounced 
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eet. Before a vowel or between 
»wels, it sounds like the English y. 
r is pronounced ah-yehr’, and ayu- 
said ah-yoo-dahr’ 
pronounced (in Mexico and South 
) like the s in the English word 


zapato is pronounced sah-pah’- 


When you see a word in 
ending in a vowel, or a diph- 
the letters n or s, you accent 
next-to-last svllable (So dona- 
yronounced doh-nah-tee’voh: and 
pronounced klah-vehl’-ehs.) 
ending in other consonants are 
cented on the last svilable— 
pronounced pah-see-fee-cahr’ 
you'll see an exception, but 
recognize it by an accent mark 
you where to emphasize the 
is, frdgil is pronounced frah’- 
course, there are other excep- 
follow these rule and you'll 
safe 


Courtesy Words and Phrases 
Pl 


Pohr fah-vohr’. 


G 


Grah’-syahs 


Yo 
De ade 
Deh nah’-dah. 


Good 
B 


Bweh'-nohs dee’-ahs. 


Good afternoon 
Bue s; tardes 
Bweh'’-nahs tahr’-dehs. 


Bweh'-nahs noh’-chehs. 


Ex¢ f 
Perdone é 
Pehr-doh’-neh-meh. 
M yresent— 


Pe e presentar a 


Pehr-mee’-tah-meh preh-sehn-tahr’ ah— 


M fe, husband, son, daughter 
Vi esposa, esposo, hijo, } 
Mee ehs-poh’-sah, ehs-poh’-soh, ee’-hoh, 


ee -hah. 


(T< ’ nowledge an introduction, as 


Hov lo vou do?) 
Vuche sto 


Moo’-choh goos’-toh. 


Iam M 
Ye ou ¢ Senor— 


Yoh soh’-ee ehl Seh-nyohr’ 
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With plant production geared to the Defense Program, Barber- 
Greene Company, Aurora, Illinois, manufacturers of construction 
and material handling equipment, have discovered the economical 
way to handle the peak typing loads in their central stenographic 
department — REMINGTON ELECTRI-CONOMY TYPEWRITERS. 

These superb new electric typewriters are turning out more 
work and better work in less time and with less effort . . . assuring 
greater typing production and greater accuracy by reducing typing 
errors due to fatigue by 50%. 


Send for a FREE folder which tells 
the amazing Electri-conomy story. 
Address requests to Room 2271, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 





Guild Crest THE 


PERFECT GIFT FOR CUSTOMERS, 
FRIENDS AND EMPLOYEES 


THE ARISTOCRAT OF FRUIT CAKES BY 


FARM CREST —_ 


Delicious, tantalizing golden cake lavishly 
filled with rich nutmeats and luscious fruits 
packed in an attractive embossed gold metal 
humidor. Guild Crest Fruit Cakes are adver 
tised in Good Housekeeping Magazine 
covered by their Consumer's Guaranty 

Act now! Send your gift list to us. With each 
ripe ese we il - — Group orders of 
a ristmas gift carc¢ or more 


with your name (or your 2% Ib. $335 ea. 


own personal cards 

and handle all details 

of addressing and 5 ib. $635 ea. 

shipping. (No C.O.D.'s POSTPAID 
Individuel Orders 2% ibs. $4.00, 5 Ibs. $7.50 
FARM CREST BAKERIES, 5841 RUSSELL, DETROIT 11, MICH. 
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CASH IN WITH 
HANDILITE 


CONSUMER DEMAND 
RUNNING WILD ON 
1 SEC. DEMONSTRATION 


Revolutionary new 

invention brings \\t 

new protection to \SU-s 

motorists and money 

making opportunity 

without parallel for 

live Agents — Sale 

men — Distributor 

HANDILITE 

flashing ON -OFF 

Safety Lantern end 

danger of night ac 

cidents when car 

parked for emer 

wency repairs. Casts 

powerful 1,000- foot 

beam plus flashing red warn 

ing signal! THREE -WAY 

ACTION. Red flasher or 

both flasher and white 

beam — or beam light only 

at torn of switch, MOTOR 

ISTS — FLEETS — SPORTS 
ATIONISTS 


FREE! Demonstrator Offer! 


Huge profits in direct sales and to stores for resale! 
Get Sample Offer. Write TODAY! 


The HANDILITE CO. sruncton sav, wis 
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Two Drinks and the Driver 


[Continued from page 33] 


been impaired by drink, regardle 


little 
A sociologist experienced wit! 


how 
alcohol 
problems told me that society would be 


better off if the term “drunken drive! 


had never been coined—by focusing at 


tention on “drunken” drivers, who are 


relatively rare, it whitewashed “drink 


ing” drivers, who are almost numberless 
Some vears ago a study of traffic around 
Evanston, Illinois, showed that for every 
roads there 


“drunken” driver on the 


were about 30 who had been drinking 
iral traf 


that 


\ more recent study of 17,000 1 


fic accidents in Michigan shows 


about three times as many accidents 


vere caused by drivers who “had been 


drinking” as by those actually under 


the influence.” 
Many 
drivers 


States have laws acquitting 


who don’t have alcohol concen 


trations of .05 percent and requiring ad 
ditional evidence to prosecute a person 


when chemical tests show his alcohol 


concentration is between .05 percent and 


15 percent Goldberg's road-test evi 


dence that such laws have no relation to 


eality was confirmed last Summer by a 


study in Toronto of 919 drivers involved 


n personal-injury accidents. The re 


into the details of each 


dug 
pinning 


earchers 


accident, down the role of 


failures, hazards, and 
They 


factor in causing 


mechanical road 


driving errors concluded that al 


cohol became a awe 


dents at 


percent 


concentrations as 
which can result fram one beet 
or cocktail 

More 


Motorforarna, a Swedish insurance 


startling evidence comes from 


com 
writing “traffic insurance solely 


pany 
for nondrinking motorists. Motorforarna 
1S vears, now has 


When its 


record over 14 years was compared with 


1as been in business 


more than 7,000 policyholders 


that of 30 other Swedish companies, it 


Was discovered that 


1. Motorforarna’s claim 


percent less than the aver% 


other companies 


2. Motorforarna had to pay in losses 


vehicle 38 percent less than the ave 


of the other companies 


Similar results are reported in Nor 


way, where Varde, an insurance com 


pany for abstaining motorists, has 2,000 


policyholders. Or the average 


1949 
insured cars had ac 


luring 
the five vears ending in only 5.3 
Varde's 


compared 


percent of 


cidents, with 10 percent in 


other Nor wegian companies Of course 
only a part of the policyholders in thes« 
other companies were drinking drivers 


That means that alcohol had to play 


tremendous role to create the 
between the two groups 


How 


does alcohol do t} 


“The 
whisky,” 


down reactions 


1. It 


average 


slows 
large 
Zealand's 


ibout 15 percent longer than 


man after one 


according to New toad Code 
“will take 
usual to depress his brake or swing his 
wheel in an emergency 


2 Creates false confidence Tests at 


Industrial 
that a 


the National Institute of 
showed 
half 
a given course in a shortet 
This 


unconscious speed-up was confirmed ly 


Psychology in London 


driver after one and a ounces of 


Vhisky drove 
time, but felt he had taken longer 


Michigan's study of 17,000 accidents. A 


State trooper told me that a few drinks 
seemed to make drivers “think they are 
Eddie 


as been around drinkers knows that a 


Rickenbackers Everyone who 


little alcohol builds up confidence an 
self-criticism 
this 


has the double 


tears down the faculty for 
New Zealand's Road 
neatly \ little alcohol 
effect of making him drive worse and be 


Code put all 


lieve he is driving better 


judg 


3. Impairs concentration, dulls 


Alcohol makes drivers talk more 


ment 


and their attention to be more 


Causes 


easily diverted 


1, Affects vision 


\ British ophthal 
nologist found that alcohol reduced ca 


pacity to see out of the corner of the 


eve and to pick up vehicles coming from 


side roads o1 tepping oft 


pedestrians 


curbs. In Sweden, Goldberg followed up 


his road tests with laboratory tests 


which showed that after moderate drink 


ng there was a 


32 percent deterioration 
Alcohol effect 


on Vision ne 


in vision has the same 


concluded, “as driving 
with sun glasses in twilight or darkness 


i stronger illumination is needed for 
distinguishing objects and dimly lit ob 


all; 
sharp 


] 


jects will not be distinguished at 


when a person is dazzled by a 


light, it takes a longer time before he 


can see clearly again 


W HAT are we 


evidence, so widely 


going to do about this 


fresh corroborated 


that it seems reasonable proof that even 
slight amounts of alcohol seriously im 


pair our driving ability? The problem 


can't be solved simply by writing new 


laws, for we are not even enforcing the 


old ones aimed mainly at drunken driv 


ing. Neither can it be solved by neat 


little slogans such as “If you drive, don't 


drink If vou drink, don’t drive.” For 


one thing such exhortations don't 


quare with reality—obviously, it is all 


to drive after drinking if the al 


cohol has 


disappeared from your system 


cientist asks “how long” aftet 


Leon Green 
Alcohol 


ys that to be sure of avoiding 


x “how much Di 
lirector of Yale’s Center of 
$, Sa 
must wait half an hour 


impairment one 
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In his attempt to protect himself 
from misfortune and the forces of 


nature, man has adopted many 
curious practices, 


AMERICAN SURETY 


FIDELITY 


Centuries ago, the Norsemen designed 
the prows of their Viking ships to 
resemble dragons or serpents—to 
terrorize the enemy and drive away 


his protecting spirits. 


, on through tailor-made insurance policies and surety bonds, 
ainst unex- 


your local insurance agent provides real protection a 


pected loss. And every fall, insurance agents hold a national 


convention to discuss new ways of bettering their service. 
To keep your protection up-to-date, simply call our agent in 


your community nou ! 
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100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
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For Christmas 


SEND YOUR BUSINESS 
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Real Old Fashioned 
Cheddar Cheese 
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Sauquoit Valley Farmers Coop., Inc. 
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PURE CANE SYRUP 


FROM THE DEE SOUTH—comes this old 
fashioned open kettle s p made from the pure 
juice of Louisiana plantation sugar cane Please 
send check or money € All price lelivered 
25 fi. oz. No. 22 Can $1.50 
52 fl. oz. No.5 Can $2.50 


JOHN R. MURPHY 
P.O. Box 3357-R, Shreveport, Louisiana 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


GIVE World Famous Sun-Gold FRUIT CAKE or 
CANDIED FRUITS. Unique and Delizious gifts. 
Buy wholesale from packers. Quantity discounts. 
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terhead. 
Write CALFRUIT Pasadena 3, Calif. 
* i ~~ 
SEEDLESS FIGS 
New—Delicious—Rare 
Giant sized Seediess Calimyrna Figs. Attractively 
packaged for gifts or just plain good eating. 2'/, 
Ib. candy box $2.85 or in a fancy Redwood gift 
box $3.45, postage prepaid. Write for complete 
catalogue 
YOSEMITE FARMS 


Bex 247 = Planada, California 
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CURRIER MANUFACTURING CO. 
ST. PAUL 8, MINN. 


\ J.P. REDINGTON & CO. 
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Let’s Be Positive ...about Peace 


[Continued from page 9) 


think in terms of a Security Council 
meeting and the clash of opposing argu 
ments 

Others seem to think of the organiza 
tion as the source of an endless stream 
of paper reports, records, digests 
resolutions 

But these are all very limited concep 


tions, for the United Nation through 


its many agencies and activitle touches 
on practically every 


life: health 


aspect olf 


housing, food, wo 


ditions, education, trade, tran 


besides the vital issue of 
many tho 
less than the 


and 


many 


ant no rence be 


tween life death Th “displaced 


persons (what tragedy : be con 


densed into two such mpersonal 


vords!) in Europe, the refugees in Pal 
estine or Korea, the yaws-stricken chi 
dren in Haiti, victims of tuberculosis o1 
malaria or cholera in dozens of different 
countries—these are among the many 
to whom the U.N 
life itself 


The I N. is not just the 


has brought succout 


delegates 


assembled around a conference table 


nor the Secretariat at work in the head 


quarters building. Nor is it even only 
the forces of 17 nations fighting unde 
the U. N 


reA, though 


flag to end aggression in Ko 


this is a historic demon 


stration of collective action 


The organization, ‘‘on the job” around 


the clock and around the world, is more 


appropriately envisaged in a series 


" 


vignettes which would certainly include 


the delegate at the Council table and 


the international civil servant drafting 
his report; but which would also show 
a'U N 


peace 


observer keeping his vigil of 


Northern 


along a demarcation line in 


along the border of 


Greece or 
the Palestinian desert It would show 


a patient and persistent U. N. conciliaton 


as he worked in Indonesia or Palestine 


or Kashmir; or a lookout man in an 


ICAO 


crashed 


safety ship watching 


aircraft or any one 
thousands of different kinds of 


which the U 


experts 
N.—from its international 
Islance 


flood 


“brains pool” of technical ass 


has made available to advise on 


control, soil conservation, the training 


of the physically handicapped, the im 


provement of crops and herds, or the 


organizing of fiscal services o1 


port, or extending knowledge 
Masses 


To think of the Nations 


these concrete, human terms is to realize 


United 


better the range of its activities and the 
value of its methods 

The 
United 


vital role of teamwork in the 


Nations—teamwork both be 


individ- 
chosen 
October 24 


tween countries, peoples, and 


stressed in the slogan 
Nations Day, 


our efforts.” 


uals—is 
for United 
“To combine 

The words are taken from the Pre 
amble of the United Nations Charter in 
which “We the 


peoples” resolve to com 


bine our efforts to accomplish the aims 


Nations 


Charter came 


United 


ago the into 


force short time in the span of 


man l but one in 


Which the 


young ization has had to face one 


complex problem after another as ten 


ion reached danger point in Iran, the 


Balkan Palestine Indonesia, Berlin 


Kashmir, and Korea 


When measured by the impatience of 


peoples, there have been failures Big 


Power disagreement has blocked prog 
ress on atomic-energy control, on carry 
mak 


ing out the Charter provisions for 


ing available armed forces to the Secu 


ity Council, on measures for reduction 
in armaments 

Against these 
tive I N 


and should command the 


setbacks the list of posi 


achievements justifies hope 
support of al 


men and women of goodwill for the 
future 
When the 


launched, the 


aggression in Korea was 


Security Council acted in 


a matter of hours to call a halt to hos 


tilities and later—in face of noncom 


pliance—to call on 
attack 


fighting 


member nations t 
Forces of 17 


under the [ N 


help repel the 
countries are 
collective military a 


flag in the first 


tion in history to end aggression 
fo forestall any crippling of effective 
Council future 


security action in iny 


instances of aggression, the General As 


sembly, in its “Uniting for Peace” reso 


a a a ee a a ee a a ee a eo 


My Desire 


It my mind could only guide 
This pen to write, 

In poet's rhythm, thoughts that flash 
In mental flight 


Or 

If this hand could only paint 
With true artistic touch, 

Dreams and scenes, that come to me, 
Sunsets, life, and such 


Oh 

It my voice could only speak, 
And breathe aloud 

The true thoughts in my mind 
Betore a crowd. 


Now 
It I could only master one 
These talents tree. 
I’m sure the world would, someday, 
Hear of me. 
—-ROTARIAN GOMER D. JONES 
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train! 
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ire expected to be given 


the 


end of 1951 For 


financial period ending Decem- 


1951 


55 Governments have 


e equivalent of $20,100,000 for 


technical-assistance program 


of 


children 


and expectant 


nearly 60 councries and ter- 


nternational ¢ 


been aided by the United 


‘hildren’s Emer- 


nd which has provided them 


dicine, 


and other essen 


i campaign operated jointly by 
1 Health Organiza 


Work 


Scandinavian Red Cross 


27 million children have been 


for tuberculosis and of these 


on hi 


ive 


adoption of the 


of Hu 
Leno 
otics 
reat 
shts 
Rights 
al pre 
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ide, 
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been vaccinated 


Universal Dec 


Rights, the Conven 


and 
ol, 


wes 


the Convention 
the | N. has 


in the fields of 


and social progres The 


Declaration, the first in- 


clamation of its kind, is 


lide a 


nd 


inspire the con 


to fuller human liberty 


e Magna Carta, the Declaration 


Independence, and the French Decla- 
f the Rights of 
s and regions 


) 


could con 


tinue 


the 


Man in different 


list with what 


organization has done in the fields 


trace 


the 


for nonself-governing peoples, 


development 


but any 


nx 
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list 


of international 
would not long 


remain complete, for the work of the 
United Nations continues to grow and 
its benefits are cumulative 

At the same time it should be remem 
bered that the organization can go only 
as far as its member Governments are 
willing for it to go And behind those 
member Governments are “we the peo- 
ples.” 

So we not only have the privilege of 
enjoying the benefits of a world made 
better through international codpera 
tion, but we have the responsibility of 
seeing that pledges given in our name 
to support the aims and objects of the 
U. N. Charter are carried out 

“What can I do—one person on my 
own?” someone will ask In reply I 
would say: you can begin by adding to 
vour knowledge of the U. N If your 
local paper or radio station seldom 
seems to carry any U. N. news, ask why 
Subscribe to the official U’. N. Bulletin 
Get your local group or club to ask for 
a U. N. speaker, If, notwithstanding 
the comprehensive Report on Il N 
which Rotary International widely cil 
culates among its Clubs, and the splen- 
did booklets it has published to promote 


knowledge of the U. N., vou are still left 
with doubts about points of U. N. policy 
or structure, write to the Department 
of Public Information for clarification 

Then, on the basis of vour increased 
knowledge of what the U. N. stands for 
and is doing, you can help combat the 
pessimism and disbelief in its useful 
ness 

It's not enough to be against war, 
against ignorance and intolerance The 
good things of life are worth a more 
positive stand 

If you are in favor of preventing a 
third world war; if you believe in fun 
damental human rights, in promoting 
social progress and better standards of 
life; if you are prepared to practice tol 
erance and be a good neighbor; if you 
believe in employing international ma 
chinery for the economic and social ad 
vancement of all peoples, then you per 
sonally endorse the Preamble of the 
U. N. Charter 

In that case I feel I can call on you 
to carry out the Charter’s next Clause 
and to combine your efforts with ours 
to help secure the accomplishments of 
United Nations aims 
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Freedom of Information 


To Restrict It Endangers All Other Freedoms 


[Continued from page 6] 


Amer! 


from 


freedom to 


States, and similar 


cans to obtain such information 
abroad 

From this it is apparent that freedon 
of information is by no means solely the 
concern of those who produce or read 
newspapers or associ: 


operate press 


tions. Nor is it limited to film producers 


magazine publishers, or radio broad 
casters 

Freedom of information is the 
of every person to have access 
available facts, ideas, and opinions 
gardless of the source, and not only to 
the information approved by his Gov 
ernment or party. It is the right of the 
citizen to test the official pronounce 
ments of his Government against the 
opinion of his fellow citizens and those 


held by othe peoples; his right to advo 


cate his beliefs through organs of his 
choice. It is his right to state his frank 
opinion of his public officials, and those 
of other Governments as well 

Such freedom is the source of intel 
lectual, cultural, and scientific strengt! 
and independence as well as essential to 
a balanced political life 

It is one of the major tragedies of ou 
time that such freedom is declining and 
being contracted instead of flourishing 
and expanding as would be expected 
For more than 30 years Governments 
which fear or distrust freedom have 
been trying to create fear and distrust 
of freedom of information as part of 
their 


effort to impose drastic controls 


on mén everywhere. Feeling insecure 
in their own police States so long as men 
elsewhere live happily and prosper un- 
der freedom, the totalitarian 
have been trying first to discredit and 
then to take away freedom 


regimes 


Through censorship the dictatorship 
tries to control what is learned abroad 
about conditions under the dictatorship 
as well as prevent its own subjects from 
what going on 
Information in such circum- 


learning actually is 
abroad. 
stances becomes a knife to assassinate 
reputations, a drug to dull the senses, 
or a poison to instill suspicion or fear 

It was obvious that any attempt to 
extend our concepts of freedom and uni 
versalize our free practices would meet 
with fierce opposition from the Commu 
nist and Fascist regimes. 

We were not prepared, however, for 
the opposition our efforts to write free 
principles into international compacts 
are encountering from countries which 
are not Communist or Fascist 

So many nontotalitarian countries ar 
interested in limiting freedom of infor 
mation that with the totalitarians the 
constitute a formidable bloc in the United 


Carroll Binder 


This 
tion Is not content to resist our at 


Nations hostile to our proposals. 


tempts to universalize our pi inciples and 
practices through international compact 
It is trying to write restrictive principles 
into international law 

It is impossible in the limited space 
available here to give an adequate pic 
ture of the many factors underlying thi 
resistance to our concepts and these ef 
forts to obtain U. N. sanction for restric 
tions upon our free practices. One can 
only indicate their general character 
The Arab countries want U. N. sanction 
for restrictions upon American informa 
tion mediums because thev feel thes« 
mediums slant their reports in favor of 
the Jewish State of Israel and give the 
American public distorted versions of 
Arab actions, attitudes, and customs 

Pakistan and India support Arab pro 
posals for restrictions because they are 
offended by the way in which religious 
and other customs and communal strife 
in their countries sometimes are treated 
in American periodicals and films. Paki 
stan’s representative on the U. N. com 
mittee drafting a convention on freedom 
of information thinks Americans should 
not be permitted to use such expressions 
as “if the mountain will not come to 
Mohammed, Mohammed must go to the 
mountain.” Nor should American peri 
odicals publish pictures of Mohammed 
Those, according to Pakistan, are blas 
phemies which deeply offend the reli 
gious sensibilities of Moslems, as stories 
about the private lives of Arab monarchs 
offend the Arabs 
lion people share our feelings,” an Arab 


Asiatic bloc 


“One billion, 200 mil 


spokesman said in arguing 
for restrictions upon American informa 


tion mediums, 


‘ 
hey IME Latin-American Governments 
want restrictions written into interna 
tional law because they do not like the 
way in which economic and social con 
ditions or revolutions in their country 
are reported in the American press. 
Some of these demands for restrictions 
upon freedom of information arise out 
of a desire to protect Governments from 
publication of information which they 
believe would adversely affect their abil- 
ity to obtain aid from the United States 
or weaken their influence in interna 
tional affairs. Some are crude attempts 
to protect themselves from demands by 
their own people for the right to seek, 
speak, and publish freely. Some are at 
tempts to protect less advanced coun 
tries against what they regard as dan 
“cultural imperialism.” Such 
Governments do not want to have Amer 


gerous 


ican ideas which they hold in low es 
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g further 
field 


the United States have nothin 


to do with U. N. endeavors in the 


of freedom of information. They feat 


that by our participation we may com 


promise our constitutional guaranties 
of freedom. 
This is a wrong approach to the prob- 


lem. In view of the impasse between 
those determined to preserve their free 
dom and those bent on writing restric- 
tions into international law, it would be 
if the U. N 


tion of 


better suspended considera- 


freedom of information until 


there has been a substantial change in 
attitudes 
information 


But whenever freedom of 


is being considered in the U. N., the 
United 


demonstrate the 


States ought to do its best to 


soundness of its free 
principles and the unsoundness of re- 
strictionist proposals. It should try to 


prevent the U. N. from being committed 


to restriction, It should lose no opportu 


nitv to show the dangers of giving Gov- 


ernments the sort of controls over what 


people know, say, and print which the 
restrictionists seek 

In the 
of men, the United 
the fallacy of ai 
mental controls are 
and friendly 
that 


of war. It 


continuing battle for the minds 


States should show 
guments that govern- 
conducive peace 
relations between peoples 
and freedom ases the 


incre danget 


should demonstrate that in 


the long run there is nothing so safe and 


sound as freedom to seek and to com- 
municate 

having the 
is “true,” wl 


information without anyone 
authorit¥ to det 


iat should not be 


ermine what 
known 
or discussed 

been United States 


This has 


and as far as I can tell will continue to 


policy 


be our policy. That policy deserves the 


support of every citizen concerned with 


the survival of freedom and security of 


our way of life. One of the best ways of 


assuring survival of our free practices 


and their eventual adoption by other 


countries is to do our utmost to exercise 


our freedom with a deep sense of re- 


sponsibility. It is a ust to be dis- 


with s« pu is Integrity, not 


charged 


a license to abuse for personal profit or 
partisan advantage 
best to dis 


from ting re ive 


If, despite our suade 
the U. N 


ventions In 


con 
formation, suc! 1ventior e drafted 
and ratified |} f n to make 
them the 
United Stat nee t ratify them and 


part onal law, 


thus will n 1 domesti 


cally 


Our abilit btain news from 
known 
but 
and speak freely 
» taken away from 
We must 


precious heri- 


abroad and rake 1 ews 


abroad will limited, 


our freedom to write 
here at home cannot be 
anyone but ourselves 
this 

with 


us by 
not only safeguard 
tage, but exercise it such 
that will to enjoy 


freedom of information. 


success 


others wish similar 
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ROTARIANS TRAVEL 


They stop at the better places. These col- 
umns are being developed as a service so 
the better Summer, Winter, and All-Year 
resorts and hotels may give you informa- 
tion on “Where to Stay.’ Write or wire 
them directly for further information and 
reservations. In doing so, please mention 


THE ROTARIAN. 
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More thana 


CASH 
REGISTER 


1872" 
Nmith-Corona 


CASHIER 


The ideal low-cost machine for your store 
or business. All the advanced features of 
Smith-Corona Adding Machines are in- 


cluded in this complete cash register 


Variety of keyboards lets you record and 
classify each sale according to your needs 
Roomy cash drawer slides smoothiy on 


ball bearing rollers 


Tamper-Proof detail tape is fully enclosed 
and /ocked to keep your entries conn 
dential and safe. Same key locks total key, 
Sub-total key, and case. See your Smith- 
Corona dealer or mail coupon for com- 
plete information 


i 
* Price for all states per 


Subject to change. N 


SMITH-CORONA 
ADDING MACHINE 


Easy to operate 
Trouble-free 
Advanced features, 


Low cost. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


& t C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
707 E. WASHINGTON ST., SYRACUSE 1, N. Y 
Please send me further information about 
your Adding Machine and Cashier an 
the location of near-by place where I 


can see and try these machines 


ee 


CLIP THIS TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 8 
Saeee ee ee een Se Sees 
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Freedom of Information 


It’s a Freedom Requiring Defense against Abuse 


[Continued from page 7] 


resolutions and recommendations. Then 
early this vear the writer had the honor, 
as representative from Mexico, of pre- 
siding at Lake Success over a special 
committee of 15 nations to which was 
assigned by the U. N. General Assembly 
the task of writing a convention in ac 
cordance with principles postulated. The 
problem was to reconcile these four up 
to now irreconcilable criteria 

1. The North American (U.S.A.) view 
which calls for a convention with no 
limiting clauses 

2. The Soviet 
based on the assumption that freedom 


restrictive proposal 


of information does not exist in the 
Western world, as the vehicles of infor 
mation are not independent because 
they are in the hands of capitalists (for 
the Soviet true freedom of information 
exists only in countries where the Gov- 
ernment or a political party administers 
the means of expression in the name of 
the people) 

3. The Anglo-French thought which 
believes that helpful in the prevention 
of abuses would be the enumeration of 
concrete cases in which, due to reasons 
of State security, right, morals, or public 
health, the usage of freedom of informa 
tion and opinion could be limited or sus 
pended 

4. The criteria of Latin-American, Ara 
bic, and Asiatic countries which consider 
the freedom-of-information principle as 
valid and practicable, but seek to avoid 
use of it a; an instrument of interna 
tional polities which might hurt the dig 
nity of the nations, or become a vehicle 
to promote loss of prestige, or be used in 
intrigues against national authorities 

Space limitations prevent elaboration 
in a concrete way of the Arabic, Latin 
American, and Asiatic positions How 


ever, those who may read this—espe 
cially if they have been foreign corre 
pondents—will realize to what measure 
the following arguments and claims are 
correct 

1. That sometimes, consciously or un 
consciously, some agencies and foreign 


correspondents have been parties to 
campaigns against certain countries to 
help private or foreign investments, o1 
to further the policy of some other Gov 
ernment 

2. That in an irresponsible way some 
foreign information services lave SO 
acted that their conduct is a clear case 
intervention in the domestic affairs 

of States or peoples affected 
». That reciprocity does not exist in 
exchange of information, for while 
itry may receive and publish news 
ising the prestige and the busi 


es of other countries, it Is also 


Raul Noriega 


that the favored country may only pub 
lish information that is systematically 
depressing and negative about the first 
country 

4. That from time to time the infor 
mation channels are used to foster prop 
aganda 

In Western democracies, Governments 
can do nothing to modify the conduct of 
a publisher, information agency, or for 
eign correspondents. This matter cannot 
be subject to legal dispositions; it is a 
question of professional ethics. Hence 
the right of correction established in the 
Convention indicates a liberal procedure 
on this point, and evidences the tend 
ency to build an International Journalist 
Code of Ethics whose observance must 
be the exclusive responsibility of jour 
nalists, as a case does not fall 
under the precepts of a penal law 

The dee p Importance of this Conven 
tion resides in the fact that it does not 
only regulate matters pertaining to the 
international transmission of news and 
exclusively 


the right of correction 


Governments, informational 


among 
agencies, and foreign correspondents, 
but that its dominion also goes so far as 
to give protection to all the population 
of the signing country insofar as it 
makes them capable of receiving and of 
imparting information and opinions 

In fact, if this Convention should be 
approved, it would only be a sort of 
implementation of articles related to the 
Declaratior. of Human Rights, approved 
by the 


1948, and to the Convention about the 


General Assembly at Paris in 
ime rights which is under study by the 


Commission of Human Rights 


» 

| ERHAPS before this article is pub 
lished, the U. N. Economic and Social 
Council, which opened sessions at Ge 


neva in late July, will have decided 
whether to convene plenipotentiary dele 
gates for the final discussion, and, ulti 
mately, the approval and signature of 
the document 
It is of interest that two important 
issues have not been thoroughly treated 
in the Convention draft. The first one is 
that the whole of the document is much 
more concerned with the professional 
side of the problem than that of the in 
lividual citizen whose freedom of infor 
mation has, in 99.9 percent of all cases, 
no more power than his own voice. The 
second revolves around the material ob 
stacles to the use of freedom of informa 
tion—especially the high prices or unfair 
control upon exportation or use of paper, 
and machinery joth are compli 
1uch more when the publisher 


own homemade censorship 
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nents, 
in the 
but 


from readers, advertise 
ft personnel, or writer ol 

st when not monopolies 
are the one exercising 


f the final 


possible to foresee 


s matter. Governments and 
have before them 
iture of the 
ever a nenaced 


idents 


I had 
vhen the 

came na bi- 
f Northern n April 
vritten, “I over the 
here before me ‘ Bb en 
ke with giant SI a on the 
and white bove.” 
intre ictiol t ake'and, 
pic 
mea 


son 


Counsel Should Carry On 
Beli 


es CHAS. PROCTOF tota 
field, England 
ymposium You Are the Trial 
What Would You Do? [Tue Ro- 
July] awk 
which the 
dilemma 
then 
and pro- 


you o7ed in 


ward question would place 


prisonet counsel in a ue 
Counsel must decide quickly, and 
act according to his conscience 

many du- 
to his client, 
the 
requires a fair 
from the 


Counsel ha 


sional duty 


to society, to the court 
mself. The 


of the law; the law 


and to |} 


prisoner Is in 
hand 
trial f counsel case, 
if not, 


rife, 


resigns 
reason must be stated because 


lation and suspicion will be 


then how could the tri proceed 
trial be conducted with- 


out the atmosphere of the trial 


or a new 
ibortive 
pervading the whole proceedings? 
My conclusion is that the should 
counsel and 
its duty 


the 


cast 
go on without disclosure by 
«| to discharge 


ry permitte 
f according to 


a verdict 


Answer Easy in Michigan 
Holds WM. H 


Honorary Rotarian 


FRANKHAUSER 


ittorney 
Ndwatcr, Michigan 
after 27 
eight of which were as prosecutor, the 
You Are the 
Do? 


To me, years of practice, 
answer to question 
Trial Lawyer: What Would You 
[debate-of-the-month for July] seems 
easy under Michigan law. In the United 
States of America the accused in a crim- 


youl 


OcToBER, 1951 


and the corruption of a democracy, 


which are a part of the world conflagra 


tion, will also be roused if fundamental 
human rights are not protected is 


unquestionable that such a protection 


cannot exist without freedom of infor- 


mation 
Aggression has always come from dic- 
freedom is non- 


tatorial regimes where 


id mistake 
vould b rious Mistake 


existent. It 
to allow this effort to guarantee the 
peace to go into the 

Yet there are still 
that 


the flight of a 


believe 
than 


some who 


this effort is less important 


inal case, whether it’s for murder or steal- 
ing 10 cents, is presumed to be innocent 
until the prosecution proves, beyond a 
doubt, that he is guilty. 
Being a prosecuting attorney not 
mean being a persecutor, and the prose- 
bound by law to produce all 
whether it supports his claim 
of guilt or the defense of innocence. 
There numerous con- 
victions have been reversed when it was 
discovered that the prosecutor was with- 
the de- 


reasonable 


does 


cutor 1s 
evidence 
where 


cases 


are 


holding evidence favorable to 
fense. The defense, on the other hand, 
has no such duty. He is not obliged to 
help the prosecution and it is perfectly 
permissible for him not to introduce 
evidence unfavorable to his client’s 
claim of innocence. However, it is 
always the prosecution's duty to prove 
the defendant guilty and the defendant 
need raise only the “reasonable doubt” 
in the minds of the jury to be entitled 
to a “not guilty” verdict, 

What would I do? Stick to the case 
and plead the law and facts as they 
exist in the minds of the jury—up to 
the recess and at a tine when I had no 
suspicion that anything was amiss. The 
case is “in.” How can I be wrong in 
not forsaking a client at this stage of 
the trial? The weight of the testimony 
and final arguments the jury, 
not for the judge, not for the prose- 
cutor, not for me. The defendant under 
our law is entitled to as much of a 
break as my dropping dead would give 
him, and my withdrawing would deny 
him even that. 


are for 


A Judge's View 

Given by Karu MILLER, Rotarian 

President, Kansas Judges Association 

Dodge City, Kansas 

I read with keen interest the lawyers’ 
answers to You Are the Trial Lawyer: 
What Would You Do? [Tue Rot ARIAN for 
July]. You might be interested in the 
opinion of a judge with 25 years’ trial 
experience as to which answers of the 
lawyers he approves or sustains. 

In the first place, any defendant in 
a criminal case is presumed by the law 
to be innocent until his guilt is proved 
by competent evidence beyond a reason- 
able doubt. The burden is on the State 
or the Government to convict a defend- 
ant. The burden is not on the defendant 
to acquit himself. Therefore, the de- 
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the dut ot 
all the 


under the Constit 


fendant’s lawyer has only 
detending—that is, of seeing that 
defendant's rights 
ion and law are preserved to him. It 
other words, to see that the defendant 
has a fair trial. 

Whether or not the lawyer 
even knows that the defendant is g 
is not of the utmost importance ir 
case; be the defendant guilty or 


thinks ¢ 


cent he is entitled to a legal defense 
Now as to seeing the judge in chi 
Ordinarily, the judge 
reassure the lawyer that he 
tinue his client’s defense and would no 
doubt insist upon 
ance. The trial is the thing; it 
The case is near 
there 


arguments of counsel, and in 


bers 
should cor 
even such contina 

should 
go on its close the 
evidence is all in; 
the fina 
some jurisdictions the judge’s charge, or 
statement of the law, to the jury The 


fact that the judge is informed in cham 


remains on 


bers of the defendant's confession of his 
guilt to his lawyer does not necessarily 
trial At thi 
the judge’s chief dut 


change the course of the 
stage of the case 
is to administer the law of the « 
not the facts 

And the 
whether or not the 
is a matter for the 


se— 
decision or verdict as to 
defendant is guilty 


jury 


Abandon the Defense 

Says DUNCAN MCCONNELI 

Columbus, Ohio 

Although the case proposed in You 
Are the Lawyer: What Would You Do? 
[THE Rorarian for July] may seem to be 
a tricky one, the root of the matter is 
very simple. What is 
an attorney's responsibility to his client 


The question is 


and what is his responsibility to society? 
That is an easy matter to resolve accord 
ing to all the ethical codes with which 
I have any familiarity 
ity is clearly to society rather than to a 
confessed murderer. 

Entirely too many criminals 
been allowed to continue te 
society because of pseudo justifications 
dreamed up by unethical members of 
the legal profession. Certain criminal 
lawyers have obtained acquittals by un 
reasonable selection of jurors, court 
room pathos, and numerous other tricks 
which have no place in a court of just 
ice. The lawyers 
nefarious procedures can and should be 
weeded out of the legal 
Moral turpitude has no justification in 
a sphere so vital to society as law and 


His responsibil 


have 


prey upon 


who resort to such 


profession 


justice. 

I would abandon defense of this vile 
criminal who had not only violated the 
law, but who had violated my confidence 
in him. 


Lawyer Comment Follow-up 

From Frank S. CunLirre, Rotarian 

Barrister and Solicitor 

Nanaimo, British Columbia, Canada 

In connection with the recent discus 
sion in THE Rotarian for July concern 
ing the correct conduct of a 
found himself defending a 
who had confidentially 
guilt, my attention has been drawn to 
the following passage which appears in 


lawye! 
who man 


declared his 


a volume entitled For the Defense, by 
Lloyd Paul Stryker, published in New 
n 1947, 
irskine, one of the great leaders 
English 

was defending a man named 


quoting from a speech by 


bar, some years ago 


»oking his hostile jury squarely in the 
Erskine delivered an apostrophe to 

s profession: “I will forever, at all ha 
irds, assert the dignity, independence, and 
itegrity of the English bar, without which 
justice, the most valuable part of 
nglish Constitution, can have no ex 
From the 

n be permitted to say that he will 
not stand between the Crown and 
where 
ts to practice, from that moment 

of England are at an end. If 

refuses to defend from wha 

the charge or of the «ce 
assumes the 

he assumes it before the hour 

judgment; and in proportion to his rank 
ind reputation, puts the heavy influence of 
perhaps a mistaken opinion into the scale 
accused, in whose favor the 
principle of English law make 
ill the presumptions, and which commands 


partia 


moment that any ad 


bject arraigned in the court 


character of the 


igains the 

benevotent 
el judge to be his counsel 

It will be Lord Erskine 


\ took 
substantially the same view as I ex 


seen 


in the opinion_which I gave 


They Came ‘n Got It 

Notes CHARLES E. WILKINSON 
Adjuster 
Secretary, Rotary Club 
Reading, Massachusetts 
When we Rotarians of Reading read 
Rotarians of Portsmouth and 
New Hampshire, enjoyed them 
at a clambake [Come ‘n Get It 
August], we 


Insurance 


how 
Dover 


THe RorTarian for recalled 


it came to do a worthy job—and then 
THEY came to finish it (see letter). 


our novel method of steaming clams and 
lobsters at a recent fund-raising project 
held at a country club, whose use was 
donated by Rotarian Harvey Kelch 
Proceeds from all games went into the 
reasury 

Rotarian Fire Chief Hugh Eames dug 
out of retirement the old horse-drawn 
“steamer” of bygone days [see cut]. The 
“steamer” was fired up and a hose led 
from it to a metal barrel full of clams 
and one of lobsters. It steamed them 
perfectly. 

Make you drool? It does us too! 
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HOBBY 


hobbyist likes non hob ment, I have incorporated a removable 
t's hardly 1 Sut when winding barrel that enables a number of 
} hobby, lines to be dried in succession by using 


HomelIFT 


e to tell extra barrels. Few drvers, to my knowl- 
in edge, have this removable feature 

My folding picnic table is another con- 

trivance that combines certain standard 

hobby features with a few “wrinkles” of my 





i t's not own design In its folded position it 
hobby you one. At resembles a suitcase. To open for use 
it isn't its fruits requires nothing more than pulling 
and by so ing I increase down the legs and taking out the four 
sure And thi st about collapsible stools. It can be readied for Escal IFT 
happiness, isn’t it? picnic fun in an instant 
ted to label eisure-time My handmade knives are built from e3. 
suppose yv¢ ild call it used blades for power hack saws. After 5. 
ng Although everything tempering them, I grind each blade to HomeLIFT 
ta gadget, strictly speaking. the shape desired and then attach han- or EscaLIFT is 
rded metal, scraps of leather, dles made colorful with various com- the practical solution for the family 
ised material, I hand-fashion _binations of wood, leather, metal, and interested in eliminating stair climb- 
as hunting kniv carving plastics. For the hunting knives, I make ing drudgery. Safe—easy to install 
and operate—and priced within the 
family budget. Representatives in all 
rincipal cities. Write for descriptive 
lletins. 


ks, tool kits, folding picnic sheaths out of scrap leather and tool 


I give them to friends likely various designs on them 


things of use It is in this Small tool kits made from the felt of 
hare my hobby with others discarded hats have proved to be handy 


the enjoyment it gives me gifts for my friends who occasionally do 
eady surmised that my minor repair jobs in their homes. These 
aking thing raceable kits are made by lacing two pieces of 
istma nu're right felt together, leaving an opening at the T 
. HE SHEPARD ELEVATOR CO. 


{ iletide top of the cover for the protruding c , 
urned l problems snout of a pair of pliers And with my 5005-1 Brotherton & Cincinnati 9, Ohio 


giving, and it of my fisherman friends again in mind, | have i + 
a decision to ike in designed a set of clamps for holding fish- § } rd [ [ 
gifts for n nd Since ing poles on piodintints 4 running boards — ert a é mo ems 
ticles of Of course, the number of useful and for those who deserve 
tal in a attractive things one can make with a 
1 with hobby such as mine is almost endless. In 
laterials leathercraft such items as coin purses, 
i large belts, key rings, bookmaig,s, and _ bill- 
ind, judg- folds readily come to mind. In working 
riends to with wood one can start with a simple 
it fills box or tool chest and progress to tables, 
to dry chairs, and doll houses. Metal offers no 
iway more limitation than the other mate- 
ts up rials 
f my Making all tl thir that is, creat- 
creat ing new designs d nections is a 
ew fea happy pastime. Giving them to friends 
narket who have a need for t n compounds 


equip mv Jo, 


Original designs — finest quality 


write for complete information 


W ith used material Rotarian H. D. Ivey Not a lawn mower, but a line dryer jor ; 

makes for his friends such useful items fishermen. Another of Rotarian Ivey's if mf < . mn 
as these: a felt tool kit, hunting knife products, its winding barrel is remov- OMA DL § ee AWO 
and sheath, and a two-piece carving set. able for drying lines at the same time. 








My Favorite Story 
Two dollars will be paid to Ro- 
submitting 
this 


Stripped 


tarians or their wives 


stories used under heading 
Send entries to 
THE ROTARIAN 
Wacker Drive, 
The following “favorite” is 
of S. R. McCallum, a 


New Zealand, Rotarian 


Gears, 
East 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
that 


Vagazine, 35 


Wanganu 


A reporter, interviewing a 95 
fellow 
he accounted for 
“Well,” replied the 
my wife and I 
pact that If at any 


year-old asked him how 
his good health 
man, “when 
were married, we 
made a time 


she was annoyed with me, she 
would 
if I 

would 
As a 


I have lived ( air life 


retire to the kitchen, and 


was annoyed with her, I 


go out into the garden 


result of irrangement 











‘Some Weather We're Having’ 

Sudden thaws o7 
Sultry heat o7 

Raging blizzards, tl} 
Sunbaked days « 


sudden freezes 


frigid breezes 


Winter, 
These things an? 
I look on them 


The subjects of 


Summe 


It’s a Doo’s Work 


A dog has beer ed man 
friend Do 
originated 


you 
breeds 
following breeds 
with their 
1. Puli. 2. Corgi 
perke. 5. Pug. 6. ( 
terrier. 8. Eskimo 
Poodle. 11 
luki. 14. Borzoi. 15. Kerry 
(a) Wales. (b) Mexico. (« 
Tibet : 
land. (h) Russia. (i) Egypt. (j) Sibe 
(k) Belgium. (1) The Netherlands. ( 
United States. (n) Hungary. (o) Ireland 


This quiz was submitted by Bert G. Ne 
hoff, of Versailles, Kent k 


origins 


Spanie 12 


(e) Spain. (f) Germany. ( 


Much about Me 

The following, when defined, in 
ME to a considerable extent. Here 
example: A ready-made, cheap, second 
hand garment. Answe1 

1. A close-fitting knitted 
small herb witl 
flowers. 3. A stimulant, 
tonic; kittiwake 4 
pansy or heartse: An old-fashioned 
small bonnet; als certain ringlet of 
hair. 6. The nickname of the State of 


Hand-me-down 


jacket. 2. A 


bright blue or whit 
restorative yt 


also the The wild 
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Missouri. 7. An overpowering, over- 
whelming influence. 8. A 
thing to be avoided; 
balsam, 


This quiz was submitted by Gerald Mos 
ler. of Forest Hills, Long Island, New York 


The answers to these quizzes will be 
next 


also the garden 


found in the column 

Sad Situation 

The melancholy days are here, 
The saddest of our annals 
It's far too cold for B.V.D.’s 

ind too blamed hot for 

—Mrs. MARSHALI 


flannels 
HEARIN 


How hard it is for a rich man to enter 
heaven concerns us less than how hard 
it Is for man to remain on earth 


Turns, SHERMAN, TEXAS, 


a poor 


A customer walked into a tailor shop 
and got into a with the 
about hunting Said the 
tailor, “Once I 
Africa and 
20 feet away 


conversation 
tailor trips 
hunting 
discovered a lion standing 
I didn’t have a gun. The 
lion kept coming closer and closer until 
five feet 
“What happened?” asked the 


was ions in 


he was only away 


custom 


“He leaped at me and kille¢ 


The Fixer pays $5 for the first four 
lines of a limerick selected as the month's 
limerick-contest winner. Address him care 
of The Rotarian Magazine, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago |, Illinois. 

: . * 


The month's winner comes from Mrs. 
Jim Dollings, wife of a Colusa, Cali- 
fornia, Rotarian. Closing date for lines to 
complete it is December 15. The ‘ten 
best’ entries will receive $2. 


NO GARDEN FOR EDEN 
Ed Eden's the one in our city 
W hose name is on every committee 
But how he can shirk 
When it comes to the work 


Here again is the bobtailed limerick 
presented in The Rotarian for June: 
A dealer in old and rare books 
Said, ‘My shop's certainly not much for 
looks. 
Though | scrub and | sweep 
The joint's a dump heap 


person or 


“What do you mean, he killed you?” 
said the man. “You're sitting here very 
much alive.” 

Replied the tailor, stitching away at 
“You call this living?” 
Roundup, Et Paso, Texas. 


his machine, 
—The 


The small one was being a pest. He 
had dashed across the aisle of the rail- 
road coach, had gazed long and intently 
into the stout man’s red face, and was 
now engaged in the serious enterprise 
of counting the buttons on the gentle- 
man’s vest 

At last, the 


despairing eyes 


turned 


one’s 


victim 
small 


unhappy 
upon the 
beaming mother 
“Madam,” he 
this dear child?” 
* she brightened 


asked, “what do vou call 
“Kenneth 
“Then, pray, call him.”—T''te 

JOHNSON CITY, TENNESSEE. 


Rotator. 


A farmer who sent for a book on How 
to Grow Tomatoes wrote the publisher, 
“The man who writ the ad shoulda writ 
the book The Mining Journal 

An office manager was asking a girl 
applicant if she had any unusual talents 
She said she had won several prizes in 
cross-word puzzle and slogan-writing 
contests 
told her, 


will be 


“Sounds good,” the manage! 


“but we want somebody who 
smart during office hours.’ 

“Oh,” said the girl, “that was during 
office hours Courier, LOUISVILLE, KEN 


rUCKY 


dnswers to Quizzes 
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Here are the “ten best” last lines: 


But ‘thar's gold’ in them corners and nooks. 
(Galen W. Hill, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Quincy, Massachusetts.) 

But for brains it's a storehouse de luxe.” 

(John A. Peart, Secretary of the Ro- 
tary Club of Winchester, England.) 

My stock is far blacker than rooks.”’ 

(lan Buckingham, son of a Qualicum 
Beach, B. C., Canada, Rotarian.) 

But gems fill the crannies and nooks.” 

(N. D. Shinn, Knoxville, lowa.) 

But it's always that way in book nooks.”’ 
(Frederic Niedner, member of the 
Rotary Club of St. Charles, Missouri.) 

And yet how | love it, gadrooks!"’ 

(J. P. Brooks, member of the Rotary 
Club of Middietown, New York.) 
More suited for books about crooks.” 
(Howard J. Newcomb, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Auckland, New Zealand.) 

W hat a nest it would make for some rooks!"' 

(Carl Shrode, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Evansville, Indiana.) 

But it's better than trading with crooks.” 

(Mrs. Faith H. Nelson, wife of 
an Augusta, Maine, Rotarian.) 

Think I'll give the darn thing to my cooks.” 

(Hugh D. Waldrop, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Goldsboro, North Carolina.) 


THE ROTARIAN 








We have used The Rotarian 


for more than fifteen years, [ sss::::0»: 


and a member of the 
famous Wilson Advi- 
coer SMafl, says: “Play 
Wilson and you play the 
fines.” Slammin’ Sam 


says plays Wilson golf clubs 
ans bails enslosively 





PLAY THE WINNING 
Peesidentof Witeon Seesting Goods COMBINATION! 


Company, Chicago, manufacturers 
of canis anes Senleine For that winning edge, there's 
one outst: nding combination— 
Wilson Strata-Bloc wood clubs, 
Wilson Precision-Built irons, 
and Wilson Top Notch or K-28 
golf balls. There's no better 
Proof of the plus performance 
of Wilson equipment than the 
fact that more major golf tourna- 
ments were won with Wilson clubs 
and balls in 1950 than with all 
other makes combi:ied. 





4'CAGQ 


When an advertiser uses a magazine—and continues to use it for 
15 years—it means just one thing—RESULTS. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. Bowman says exactly that very importantthing about RESULTS 
obtained in The Rotarian magazine. He lays it right on the line. 


That we value The Rotarian as an advertising medium for Wilson 
sports equipment,’’ says Mr. Bowman, “‘is evidenced by the fact 
that we have used this publication for more than fifteen years 
We have found that The Rotarian gets results with business men 
who want and use the best in sports equipment. These same men 
also influence the purchase of our products through their active 
participation in the development and conduct of community recre- 


ational programs.” 


You'll note that Mr. Bowman calls attention to an im- 
portant additional sales market delivered by The Rotarian. 
The 285,000 men who pay for and read The Rotarian are 
not only top-ranking executives of big business who buy 
or approve major purchases—they are also the civic lead- 
ers who foster and put into action many community proj- 
ects and developments which may require the purchase 
of equipment or service offered by your firm. Yes—in big 
business and in civic affairs The Rotarian gets to the heart Reproduction of a 1-column advertisement 
of buying influence. Write or phone us today for more ee oS en a a 
details. There is no obligation, of course. advertising agency for Wilson for 17 years. 
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35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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ANY THRE 
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“The quality of you 
have to be ofrai 
of growing 


time my childre 
lll have a good-siz 


boys and gi 


lub is really a fin 
Book Cie | n are old 


wholesome, yet humon 
—thanks to PBC 
7 reoe ans, FRANK KRUEGER, 


OF THESE FINE 


BOOKS FOR ONLY 


ur books “1 suc 
d to have them ge 
ris in the 
e family book club 
enough fo enjoy 


And 


h that one doesn’t 
# into the hende 
ly. Peoples 
family ee 
books, 
very enjoyable, 
books for them 
for small cost, too. 
East Troy, Wisconsin 





VALUES TO $12.25! 


of publishers 


THE BALANCE WHEEL by Taylor Caldwell 


rs 
~&¢ 


A magnificent new novel of an 
American industrial family by 
the author of Dynasty of Death 
and This Side of Innocence. It 
is the story of one man’s fight 
to preserve his ideals and his 

integrity while his heart 
was torn with a love that could 
not be realized. (Publisher ist 
p $3 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN’S COOK BOOK 


BEST L 


y THE DIC 


4) y 7 


Joes 


4 


WHY PEOPLES BOOK CLUB MAKES THIS UNUSUA 


Here is the kind of reading pleasure which 
you can expect to enjoy the year ‘round if you 
belong to Peoples Book Club. 

Can you imagine a more exciting w 
particularly for families with children—to build 
a well-rounded home library? 

Just picture the pleasure and satisfaction you 
and your family will have from reading best 
selling novels such as SON OF A HUNDRED 
KINGS, MISS WILLIE, THE BALANCE WHEEL... 
and owning such inspiring and helpful books os 
HOW TO HELP YOUR CHILD IN SCHOOL, THE 
DICKENS DIGEST, THE BEST LOVED POEMS OF 
LONGFELLOW and THE AMERICAN WOMAN'S 
COOK BOOK? 


Wonderful New Books At One Low Price 


As a member of Peoples Book Club, you will 
continue to receive beautiful and exclusive edi- 
tions of absorbing new books selling from $2.75 
to $3.75 at publishers’ list prices, for the sen- 
sationally low price of only $1.87 each (plus a 
few cents for postage and handling). You will 
also get an earned-bonus book—worth from 
$3.50 to $5.00 at publishers’ list prices—with 
every fourth Club book purchased in addition to 
the two bonus books you receive as your en- 
roliment gifts. Jury-tested books chosen with 
the help of the Club’s own members are an- 
nounced through The Peoples Choice Magazine 
which is sent to you without extra charge. You 


edited by Ruth Berolzheimer. 
Over 5000 simple but luscious 
recipes for original dishes and 
dozens of new ways to prepore 
left-overs 


graphs, 32 in natural color. Sec- 


list prices 


SON OF A HUNDRED KINGS by Thomas B. 


a] “yi 


Ni 
y \ 


MISS WILLIE by Janice Holt Giles 


7% 


330 realistic photo. ~ 


tions on planning menus, serving - 


meals, carving. Thumb-indexed 
992 pages. Washable cloth bind- 
ing Publ list p $ ) 
OVED POEMS OF LONGFELLOW 
All the best-loved poems of this 
beloved poet in one handsome 
volume—including THE CHIL- 
DREN‘’S HOUR, EVANGELINE, 
THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH, THE 
SONG OF HIAWATHA. A volume 
to be enjoyed and cherished by the 


Costain This best-selling new 
novel by the popular author of 
The Block Rose, The Moneyman, 
and Ride With Me, is a warm 
ond delightful story of the color- 
ful, romantic 1890's, and of a 
young lad whose mysterious por- 
entage intrigued a whole town 
Everyone will thrill to this story. 
Pub tp $3.00.) 


Miss 
Willie has on adventurous spirit 
and plenty of gumption, ond a 
heort os big os the great out- 
doors of Kentucky where her 
story tokes place But is her 
heart big enough, her faith 
staunch enough to solve the 


s problems thot meet her when she 


comes to teoch ot Piney Ridge? 
tp $3 ) 


HOW TO HELP YOUR CHILD IN SCHOOL 


M6 


| 


by Mary and Lowrence K. Frank. 
A simple, workoble pottern for 
modern porents to use in reor- 
ing o well-adjusted, hoppy, suc- 
cessful family. This book tells you 
whet to do—what not to do—in 
each stage of your child's devel- 


87 


With 


Membership 


entire family through the years 
(P } list p 3.75 
KENS DIGEST. Four great Dickens 
masterpieces — DAVID COPPER. 
FIELD, OLIVER TWIST, MARTIN 
CHUZZLEWIT, THE PICKWICK 
PAPERS—expertly condensed for 
the modern reader. The wonder- 
ful chorocters created by Charles 
Dickens belong in every home 
(Publi price $5 


> 


nursery 
(F 


hers bist 


3 D “a 7 j- 
may purchase as few as four Club selections a 
year and still have full privileges of membership. 
Why Deny Yourself Any Longer? 
Chances are you overlooked books like these, 
or maybe you never did get around to the read- 
ing you promised yourself. So here’s a way 


not only of getting books you want to read , 


and own, but also of having them for so little, 
plus receiving extra bonus books as dividends 
without charge. 
Reading for You and All Your 
Family to Enjoy 

To thousands of book lovers all over America, 
membership in Peoples Book Club means money- 
saving reading pleasure at its best—a home 
library of beautiful books in handsome, matched 


bindings for everyone in your family to enjoy. 


And because Peoples Book Club selections are 
good, clean, wholesome books that will give 
hours of absorbing reading free of any objec- 
tionable subject matter, they con always be dis- 
played in your home with pride and discussed 
with confidence. 

Act Now! Accept this exciting offer right now 
and begin to enjoy hours and hours of money- 
saving reading pleasure you never dreamed 
existed. Send no money. You may pay ofter 
you receive the books of your choice. 


©. BOX 570A, CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS 
IVISIOM OF SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. 


“ie opment and growth 


school to junior high, 
list p $2.95 


from pre- 


} 


L MEMBERSHIP OFFER 


PEOPLES BOOK CLUB 

P. O. Box 6570A Chicago 80, Illinois 

| want to take advantage of your special offer. Please 
enroll me in Peoples Book Club and send me the 
three books | have checked below—two as my en- 
rollment gifts and one as my first Club selection— 
for which | will send you $1.87 plus 13c for postage 
ond handling, in full payment upon receipt of all 
three books. As a member | may purchase Club se- 
lections (os few as four during each 12 months) for 
only $1.87 each plus 13¢ for postage and handling, 
regordiess of publishers’ list prices. 1! will receive 
without extra charge The Peoples Choice Magazine 
which describes forthcoming books so that | may 
know in advance whether | want the book described; 
and with every fourth book | purchase, the Club will 
send me an additional book without extra charge os 
on earned-bonus. 





Signature of mew member must appear on line above 
CHECK THREE BOOKS OF YOUR CHOICE 
C) THE BALANCE WHEEL 
() AMERICAN WOMAN’S COOK 8 


! OOK BOOK 
=] BEST LOVED POEMS OF LONGFELLOW 
DICKENS DI 

ROTS 


S 
Lj) SON OF A HUNDRED KINGS 
[] HOW TO HELP YOUR CHILD IN SCHOOL 


MISS WILLIE 
PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY 





(First Name) (Last Name) 


Address__._ 





City- Zone. State 








